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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive farticulars, must be plainly stated. If it 1s desired that the 
protographs should be returned, a suffi i-ntly stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who ts not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
‘ditor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction 

Vols. 1V. and V. of CoUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be obtained 
on afplication to the Publisher. Price. bound in green half-morocco, 25s. per 
volume, or 21s. per volume in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. 1., 11., and 111. 
are out of print. All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, 
Country LIFE. 


GROUSE ON... 
MANY MOORS. 





ETTER than for many years” is the general tenor of 
our reports from the grouse moors. On some the 
year 1899 promises to be the best ever known. It is 

certain that at no time has the range over which the grouse have 
done well been so extensive. From the Orkneys to the most 
southerly moors of Derbyshire and Shropshire the promise of 
summer has been more than fulfilled by the practical results of 
the Twelfth. News from the far North was delayed till Tuesday, 
but when it came it was equally as good as that from Yorkshire, 
the Scotch Lowlands, and the South Highlands. 

The moors of bleak Caithness are among the best in the 
North. There Lord Cromer and a party of four guns had 127 
brace over dogs on Strathmore. No one has deserved good 
sport better than our great pro-Consul, who is doing his best to 
protect the wild game of half a continent ; but an equal share of 
good fortune, allowing for difference of country, has attended 
almost every party out from Caithness to Berwickshire. Taking 
the fullest reports, county by county, there is a pleasant 
uniformity of contents, alike as to the weather and the birds. 
While the Twelfth still retains its prestige as an opening day over 
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the greater part of the heather-growing country of Great Britain, 
the state of the weather largely colours the view taken of the 
prospects, and certainly controls the bags. Everywhere there 
was only one complaint. It was really too fine; birds lay like 
stones, and the dogs, which were never more needed to find the 
coveys, were soon exhausted, and while in working condition were 
denied the indispensable condition of a good scenting day. York- 
shire grouse were heavily shot on the Twelfth. On these well- 
stocked and admirably-managed moors the birds were unusually 
forward, and advantage was taken of the settled weather to carry 
out the driving on a great scale by which modern proprietors 
have increased their head of birds and raised the reputation of 
their moors. 

A thoroughly representative Yorkshire day was that enjoyed 
on the Marquess of Ripon’s moors at Dallowgill. The party 
included the Duke of York, the Marquess of Ripon, Lord de Grey, 
Lord Pembroke, and two other guns, and killed 497 birds, 
Lord Bolton’s first day yielded a much larger bag, 364 brace, 
and the general plenty in the Richmond district may be judged 
from the fact that in the little metropolis of the Yorkshire dales 
grouse were selling on the evening of the Twelfth at from 5s. to 
7s. a brace. The same glorious weather and good sport were 
experienced on the Derbyshire moors, though many of the best 
of these were reserved until a later date. Wales, too, is enjoying 
an excellent season. Only one district has to deplore a loss of 
its grouse crop. Every sportsman will sympathise with the 
hard fate of North Ribblesdale, where the birds over a 
very wide tract of country were quite killed off by a violent 
hailstorm. In the line of this storm it is stated that scarcely 
a young bird has survived. But the disaster was local and 
limited. 

What causes a good grouse season? Weather, like luck in 
fishing, must be credited with three-quarters of the benefit, 
though the knowledge of how to take full advantage of the 
weather and general policing of the moors against vermin and 
poaching can properly claim to contribute something. Those 
lessees or owners who made their keepers form pools and dams 
on the hills to increase the water supply reaped the benefits both 
for birds and dogs. But if we can find any data by which to 
anticipate a good year, or foretell a bad one, these will be 
contained in the general features of the weather from January 
to July, and particularly from March forwards. 

These features as seen in 1899 were a very mild winter, in 
which the birds were not tried by famine and heather was not 
injured, and a hot and dry summer. During the time of sitting 
and at the hatch a spell of very cold weather intervened. But 
the temperature was not sufficiently low to kill the hens on their 
nests, and it should be remembered that the grouse is, properly 
speaking, almost an Arctic bird, though in these islands and in 
Norway it enjoys the benefit of a milder climate than in Northern 
Russia. With slight variation our grouse is the same as the 
willow grouse of Northern Europe, and according to some 
authorities the grouse of Spitzbergen, sometimes called a 
ptarmigan, is of the same variety. In any case the species has 
inherited exceptional powers of resisting cold in the breeding 
season. A mild winter and a hot summer, or even a hot summer 
alone, are a fair guarantee that the birds will be healthy and 
probably numerous. 

An item appears in the bags made on many moors, by no 
means confined to the South of Scotland, which bodes no good 
to the future of grouse shooting. Rabbits, usually not more than 
three or four couple, are noted in the list. Probably the guns 
did not trouble to waste cartridges on rabbits when out on the 
Twelfth, but, even assuming that at present rabbits have not 
become numerous on the heather ground, their mere appearance 
there is a most serious matter. The extension of the rabbits’ 
range northward has been noted for some years by naturalists 
as an interesting fact. Scotch proprietors have not discouraged 
it, believing that with pheasants, lately reared in great numbers 
on modern Scotch moors, they will enhance the value of low 
ground shooting. This is probably correct; but if rabbits once 
take to the heather ground, and a few favourable seasons follow, 
they will be entirely beyond control, and something like the 
rabbit plague of Australia will follow. The result will be that 
on such moors grouse will simply disappear, for the hungry 
rabbit eats heather as willingly as a mountain sheep. The 
most alarming instance of what may take place elsewhere has 
already occurred on one of the western islands, where until lately 
rabbits were unknown. A crofter turned some out, and these 
have multiplied to such an extent that the food supply for the 
deer has seriously decreased. The consequence is a loss both in 
size and in heads. The rabbits burrow so easily in the peat, 
and find such harbour among the stones, that they are beyond 
control. A rabbit plague on the moors comparable to the vole 
plague experienced six years ago in Dumfriesshire would bea 
serious calamity for Scotch proprietors. ‘Taken in time, it may 
be made impossible, but after dry seasons like the present ‘It 
is high time to see how far the rabbit-infested portions of moors 
are increasing, and what means are available to limit the 
area ae 
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the Middle Ages and the feudal period, the mighty 

monuments of the Druidical pe:iod; Stonehenge is in 
the market; and there is a great outcry in some quarters. But 
sure.y it is worth while, before breaking out into sheer hysterics, 
to see what is the exact meaning of the transaction which will 
take place if Sir Edmund Antrobus can find a_ purchaser. 
Firstly, the historic spot, a spot of 1,300 acres, will become the 
private property, subject to all sorts of rights of way, of some- 
body. But it is the private property of Sir Edmund Antrobus 
already. Then it is said, s mewhat egregiously as it seems to 
us, by the military correspondent of the Times, that a rich 
American might step in, buy the whole thing, and transport the 
historic ston:s, or the stones which would be historic if anybody 
were certain what they meant, to the States. If the first of these 
menaces were fulfilled, it would be the fault of Eng!ishmen, and 
if the American bought the place it does not follow that he would 
wish to take the stones away ; and if the wish were present, it by 
no means follows that the stones could be carried away in their 
entirety ; for engineer:ng is great, but Stonehenge is great also. 


ee Tintern and Raglan, Stonehenge; after the relics ot 


For our part we are disposed to resent, in the interests of fair 
play, the tendency to treat Sir Edmund Antrobus as a kind of 
national Charles Surface. There are really few persons in the 
kingdom who deserve human sympathy more completely than 
the possessors of ancient monuments. To begin with, they obtain 
no more pleasure out of the monuments than the public at large 
does; next they discover that the hoary stones bring in no 
pecuniary return; and finally it appears to be quite impossible 
for them to satisfy those who are always willing to be liberal at 
the expense of others. As an illustration of our meaning, a 
wholly unreasonable sentence may be quoted from a contem- 
porary: ** We can neither stop the proprietors of monuments 
from spoiling them by their repairs, or allowing them to fall to 
run by sheer neglect, or alienating them, as the owner of 
Stonehenge now threatens to alienate a world-famous monument, 
which, by the irony of our laws, Sir Edmund Antrobus is 
permitted to call his.” This violent invective applies to build- 
ings which are not monolithic with even greater force, and its 
tone is calculated to make the unhappy owners anxious to sell in 
sheer despair. 


They get nothing but abuse for their ownership. They 
receive no thanks for the free access which they give, where 
their permission is required, to their treasures. “If they arrest 
the slow progress of natural ruin they are dubbed iconoclasts and 
Vandals ; if they allow ruin to take its own course they are told 
that they neglect an almost sacred trust. The wonder really is 
that they do not, one and all, cry out to be relieved from the 
ownership of a white elephant. But to own a ‘“ world-famous 
monument” is really even more hopeless than to own a white 
elephant, for the latter may bring in halfpence, or even pence, and 
the former brings in nothing but kicks to the unhappy proprietor. 
Frankly we have no sort of patience with the argument that 

Cause a man has been generous in permitting access to his 
Property, or in keeping it so that it might be open to the public, 
he is bound to keep it for ever. 





In this particular case there is no real probability that the 
public will suffer any loss of ‘world-famous monuments.” The 
Worst that can happen is that we may have to pay for a cake 
Which we can go on eating for ever. The price asked seems to 
is, We must confess, very large indeed; but that may easily 

Come -a matter of adjustment. The ground is wanted to 
complete the field for military manceuvres on Salisbury 
lain, and if the War Department buys the public will have to 
pay the price. Those who suggest that the War Department is 
uly to give too high a price can have little experience in 
“ealing with State departments. All of them, Woods and 
*rests, Ecclesiastical Commissioners, Chanceries of Duchies, 
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and what you will, are, very properly as trustees of the public, 
imbued with ‘the fault of the Dutch,” which is “giving too 
little and asking too much.” 





While, however, we protest against unjust treatment 
of land-owners, we should certainly be first to join in a 
movement for placing ancient buildings under the protec- 
tion of the State on terms just to the owners. We 
hope, indeed, that the sales of Tintern and Raglan and 
Stonehenge and Muckross may bring such a movement into 
being. In the meantime, however, no sort of harm will be done 
if infantry, armed with the +303 rifle, skirmish where the blue- 
stained British warrior brandished his club and cavalry are 
exercised on the ground which once rumbled under the wheels 
of the scythe-chariots, or even if church parade should be 
held on Sundays in the ancient circle where the Druids once 
practised their horrid if picturesque ritual. 





Boasting is not a practice or CounTRY Lire, although we are 
not without just pride in some of the qualities of our paper. But 
one little letter received during the last week has given to us an 
amount of honest satisfaction which cries for an outlet. For 
some little time we have devoted a good deal of attention in a 
series of articles to the subject of training sporting dogs. It is a 
distinct pleasure to find that they have been appreciated at their 
proper value by some of those whose praise is worth having. A 
gentleman who is not only well at the head of the first flight 
among the rifle shots of the world, who is also a keen and 
excellent game shot, and a first-rate all-round sportsman, writes 
to enquire whether the “trainer”? who is the author of the 
articles is prepared to take pupils in the shape of other men’s 
dogs. Most likely he is not ; for, like most really good “ trainers,” 
he is not a keeper but a private gentleman, in whom knowledge 
of the dog and his character is almost an hereditary instinct. 
But we value the unsought testimony to the worth of the articles 
none the less, but rather the more, and the author, no doubt, will 
share our feelings. 

Mr. Wellman, who has just arrived at Tromso, brings back 
with him a grim story from the Polar regions. It seems that 
two of Nansen’s men remained in Franz Josef Land when the 
Fram went home. There ever since they have lived in a 
canvas-covered hut at Cape Tegethoff. Certainly a singular 
choice of a habitation, a hut amid the perpetual ice that rings 
the Pole. It is not quite easy to understand the attraction 
which these regions have for the explorer; it is impossible to 
conceive why they should be chosen as a permanent home by 
anyone who can possibly get away. Yet here Paul Bjoernvig 
and Bernt Berntsen settled down to live, when they might have 
gone home to share their comrades’ glory, to live and die. For 
last winter Berntsen died. And when Mr. Wellman came he 
found the dead man in the hut, where for two months his friend 
lay beside the corpse. Fancy that ghastly companionship 
through the long Arctic night amid the awful stillness. Bjoernvig 
had made a promise to his dying comrade, and he kept it. But 
why was the promise exacted? Had the terrible loneliness of 
life made the dying man shrink from the loneliness of death ? 
And why had the two men exiled themselves in such a spot ? It 
offers wide scope for the imagination. What grief, what tragedy 
could make men seek such an exit ? 

There have been enough sad fatalities on the Alps lately to 
warn the world of the dangers of irresponsible mountaineering. 
The fact that takes the edge off warnings of this kind is that the 
accidents generally happen in parts of the mountains that are not 
really dangerous at all, if proper precautions were taken, But 
it is just under these circumstances that accidents have happened, 
and will continue to happen. When a dangerous ascent is in 
view, the party goes out with a proper equipment of guides, 
ropes, and so on. When it is only a walk from the hotel, then 
there are no guide, no ropes, no nails in the shoes very likely. 
The consequence is that a gentle slope tempts the spirit of 
adventure, the slippery sole glides from the smooth turf, and in a 
moment an accident has already happened where no accident 
seemed possible. This is the story of so many a recent 
misadventure that the facts are worthy of being put into promi- 
nence, to give them their proper value for warning the incautious. 
It is not the difficult place, but the place that is seemingly so 
easy, that is treacherous. 





The pine forest in the neighbourhoed of Bournemouth, much 
as it is to be regretted, is not the only bit of country that has 
been wasted by fire in this year of tnusual drought. Every- 
where along the railway lines we see evidences of the same work 
on a small scale, in patches of less of greater area scorched by 
fires generated, no doubt, by sparks from passing engines. The 
moors in the neighbourhood of Scarborough have suffered from 
a really widespread conflagration, and there is no question that 
many grouse must have perished. Destruction has also been 
wrought on the beehives which the owners bring out at this 
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season and place in the heather for the sake of the heather 
honey It behoves us all to be careful of our matches after 
lighting a pipe in the country when all is as dry as 
t »uchweod. 


In spite of all the drought, in spite of all the lamentations, 
and in spite of the unprecedented (so we are assured) lowness of 
the Thames, the London water companies are in an optimistic 
mood, and gallantly assert their confidence that their customers 
will suffer no diminution of their normal supplies. This is highly 
satisfactory, and what is even more comforting is the fact that in 
many country districts there is water in wells that were waterless 
at this time last year. The known but often overlooked truth is 
thus emphasised, that our supply depends rather on the winter 
rain than on anything that may happen in the summer 
months. But the water companies on their side have just 
grounds for their complaints of people’s wastefulness of water. 
If more householders would adopt the use of those taps that 
only let the water flow while the finger is pressed on them, there 
would be an annual saving of very many thousand gallons that 
now run uselessly away from taps carelessly left open. 
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is perfect, even down to the very hoofs. The under-sides of the 
body are white, and both mane and tail are ample. Its natural 
habitat is Somaliland, considerably further north than that of 
the other two species. 


The vagaries of the lightning in the storm which passed 
over Ireland were very curious. Its determined attack 
on the soldiers of the Cheshire Regiment in _ their 
eventful night march from Limerick was a strange freak. In 
Dublin it seems to have been iconoclastic in its tastes, as it 
badly shattered the head of the gigantic statue of “Commerce” 
which surmounts the dome of the Custom House, and in 
Rathmines its unwelcome attentions considerably damaged the 
figure of the Virgin on a Roman Catholic church. One of its 
most curious freaks, however, occurred in the County Monaghan. 
A large rookery there was struck by the electric fluid, and terrible 
havoc wrought amongst the poor rooks, it being estimated that 
between four and five hundred were killed. , 


A bit of what, to say the least of it, was very sharp practice 
was done by the revenue officer at Maryborough, Queen’s County, 


when the clay pigeon match, King’s County Gun Club v. Queen's 
County Gun Club was being decided on a recent Thursday, 
The Excise officer walked into the field while shooting was in 
progress, and demanded the licences of the different gunners, 
and as several had not the necessary permits he took their names 


ail 


There is an interesting article concerned with country life 
in the Contemporary for August, in which Mr. Matthias Dunn, a 
practical ichthyologist, who knows fishes intimately in their 
haunts in the sea, supports the view that fish have a special 
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sense, a ‘‘ magnetic dermal sense,” that makes them peculiarly 
sensible of atmospheric conditions and impending weather 
changes. It is a theory, apart from the respect due to it from 
Mr. Dunn's authority, that is extremely comforting. It was 
annoying to find fish sulking and going off the feed for no reason 
that any of our five senses could appreciate; but if they have a 
special sense to give them information, we need trouble our- 
selves no more about the matter. Naturally we cannot compete 
with them, having but the normal five. We are not playing the 
same game—or at least not with the same weapons. 


The Fishmongers’ Company has been busy with prosecu- 
tions for the illegal sale of fish. In the first place a Fife man 
was fined for having in his possession forty crabs under the 
minimum width of 44in.; and in the second instance the offence 
was committed under the Fresh-water Fisheries’ Act of 1878, and 
consisted in offering roach for sale in April. The close time for 
these fish extends from March 11th to June 11th, and it is very 
probable that many besides the offenders in this case are 
honestly unaware that these so-called coarse fish are thus 
protected. If that be so, they may thank us for drawing their 
attention to a fact which it may be useful for them to know. 


It is a sad thing, from the point of view of the picturesque, 
that the steam trawler is by slow but very sure degrees running 
the sailing trawler off the sea. The famous Blue Fleet of Great 
Yarmouth is put out of commission, owners finding that they 
cannot compete with the steamers that can trawl in a calm, have 
an engine to pull in their trawl, can go further a-sea, and be sure 
of getting back to port when they want to. All these advantages 
are too many for the sailers to contend against. But the steam 
trawler is comparatively an ugly thing. It isa grand sight to 
see the trawlers with their immense red-tanned sails come 
slipping in out of the grey haze of dawn into the harbour at 
Brixham, say, or any other place where these fine boats are at 
home. But beauty has to yield to utility all the world over, and 
the two are not seldom opposed. 


Lord Mexborough, who died last week at the age of ninety, 
is deseribed in the obituary notices of his career as a great 
traveller. In a sense he was, for it was in his company that the 
journey was begun which produced almost the most. brilliant 
short book of travel ever written, Mr. Kinglake’s “‘ Eothen.”” He 
was Methley, the companion of the ride across Turkey from 
Belgrade, and it was his Yorkshire servant who rode stolidly 
across Bulgaria day by day, dressed in his pantry jacket, and 
keeping a look-out for gentlemen’s seats. The fine incongruities 
of these early days, in which Yorkshire came into contact with the 
‘brooding East” before Methley fell ill, inspired some of the most 
humorous passages of the book. ‘ Eothen” is still popular, and 
has been republished in a cheap form by Messrs. George 
Newnes. 


The gift to the Queen by the Emperor of Abyssinia of a 
pair of Grévy’s zebras gives us in England our first opportunity 
of seeing this fine animal, though it has, of course, been in 
the Jardin d’Acclimatation for some time. Menelik sent the 
first that ever came to Europe as a gift to the late President 
M. Grévy, and the Latin name of the creature is Equus Grevii. 
It stands nearly 5ft. high at the shoulder. The pair that have 
just been sent to the Zoo are in good health, and are greatly 
attached to each other. Neither would be happy on board ship 
unless within hearing of the other. The zebra pattern of stripes 


for prosecution. These gentlemen, some of whom are justices of 
the peace and deputy lieutenants, have always been in the habit 
of taking out game certificates every year before the shooting 
season opens. Last season’s licences expired on July 31st, and 
it is easy to understand how a few days might be let slip by 
without getting a renewal. In this particular case seven days 
had elapsed. It is refreshing to see the Excise authorities 
awaking up to a sense of duty, but it would be more gratifying 
to see this new-found energy exerted against the hosts of poachers 
who swarm over Ireland instead. of annoying men who have 
probably been paying in their £3 per annum to the revenue for 
certificates to kill game—a blackmailing tax which (in Ireland, 
at any rate) is the most barefaced “ obtaining of money under 
false pretences ” that could possibly be imagined. 


_ They are going to have a new bull v. lion fight at Roubaix 
on September 3rd; so, at least, the announcement runs, although 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau declared, after the last, that no more 
should be permitted. The general custom seems to be to hold 
the bull-fight, or the lion v. bull fight, or whatever it may be, in 
defiance of the law, and then to make all smooth again by paying 
the fine. But that seems rather like a gentle contempt of court. 
It is chiefly in the South, where there is contact with bull-fighting 
Spain, that the fights go on; and at Bayonne, the Mayor in 
person has lately presided at a bull-fight, in which no fewer than 
nine horses were killed. In Marseilles it is good to learn that 
the Mayor has decided that there shall be no more bull-fights, so 
far as the arm of his authority reaches. It is these municipal 
dignitaries that have real power, under the central Government, 
in the matter. The French Society for the Protection of Animals 
is doing its best in the way of arousing public feeling against 
these spectacles, and asking for Government interference, but it 
has no power except in this indirect way. 


The Commons Preservation Society has done good work 
during the year. Another body which watches over the foot- 
paths, the most primitive of all our rights of way, has joined 
forces with the older society. Acting together, they do in an 
impersonal way what otherwise is often undertaken either by 
some local busybody who wants notoriety, or public-spirited 
individual who incurs ill-will by asserting for the public the 
right to enjoy exercise and scenery elsewhere than on the high 
roads. It is not necessary to point out how cramped life in 
England would be were there less commons, less footpaths, and 
less chance of “straying.” For thirty years the society has 
worked not only to maintain open spaces and paths, but to 
increase them by purchase and by persuasion. 


The present report covers two years of great activity’ 
ranging from the rescue of village “rights of fuel” under old 
enclosure Acts to the acquisition, in company with other bodies, 
of Church Bottom Wood at Highgate, and the reopening of 
Medmenham Ferry. Legal advice is also given when asked by 
persons who care to communicate with the secretary. Encroach- 
ments are seldom defended when once the society’s lawyers have 
pronounced against them. Thirty years’ experience ha; made 
them very sound on this special subject. But subscribers need 
have no fear that their money will be used in annoying litigation; 
its object is to preserve rights which formerly were almost 
worthless, when the country was not populous, but are now 
priceless, not for the money they produce, but for the health 
and innocent pleasure derived from them. 
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The present is an unusually good season, so far at least as 
its promise goes, for the wild fruits of the earth, the hazel-nuts 
and the blackberries. It is necessary to speak with some 
reserve, for last year was also one of uncommon promise, the 
blackberries especially showing a great bravery of blossom and 
immature fruit, but the drought of August gave this promise 
never a chance of coming to perfect fulfilment. Scarcely one 
berry in a dozen was perfectly formed, and all were hard and 
under-sized. This year, though it has been dry enough, the 
berries, green as yet, are better developed, and the nuts are well 
grown and well formed already. 


In no year have the indoor premises been more thickly 
invaded by moths and all kinds of nocturnal winged insects 
when the windows have been left open at night, with a light in 
the room. And it has nearly always been necessary to leave 
them open, if the temperature was to be bearable at all. Insect 
life in every form has been peculiarly abundant, as gardeners 
know, to their cost. Singularly the wasps have been late in 
putting in an appearance. About the 4th of August was the 
first date at which they began to come about in any numbers 
south of London, and this in spite of the warmth of all the 
latter part of July. 

The dry summer has yet again been detrimental to 
poultry-raising in England. The spring chickens came out 
well and fared well, but those intended for the autumn market 
have found the shells so hard that many could not chip their 
way out, and there is lamentation among the owners in many a 
farm and cottage. 


The present summer is a very excellent one for the bee- 
keepers, who have made great takes of honey. Last summer, in 
spite of the fine warm weather, the take of honey was below 
the average in most districts, probably in consequence of the 
coldness of the spring, which kept bees indoors and delayed 
the bloom of the wild flowers. 
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A monster of the deep was pulled up by an angler fishing 
with lug-worm from St. Leonards Pier the other day, in the 
shap> of an octopus weighing between 3lb. and 4lb. This is not as 
big as some of Victor Hugo’s friends in “ Travailleurs de la Mer,” 
but still is a useful sea monster in its small way. Anda roach of 
just over 2lb. has been caught in the Thames near Shiplake. 





With the increase in our knowledge of microbes the perils 
of life come thronging in upon us ever more thickly, and we begin 
to doubt whether the ignorance of our forefathers was not 
the greater bliss. Crab we have long known as an unwhole- 
some shell-fish, especially when eaten late at night; but the 
p isoned crab, that has proved fatal in one case and nearly 
f ital in another, is a novel and additional horror. The wholesale 
seizing of fruit, said to be diseased, suggests further dangers ; 
so that it will require courage to face a pot of jam. But there 
seems not a little doubt whether the seized fruit really was 
insanitary; and in any case the zeal of the inspector ought 
to make for the public safety. It is comforting to learn that 
only foreign fruit can arrive in a state that threatens fermenta- 
tion. The native produce can be put on the market so quickly 
that it has no time to go bad. And there has seldom been a 
better fruit year in England generally than the present. 








Our Portrait Illustration. 





UR frontispiece shows the portraits of Lady St. Oswald 
() and her children. She is the wife of the second Lord 
St. Oswald, who, when he married her in 1892, was still 
the Hon. Rowland Winn and M.P. for Pontefract, in that broad 
county of Yorkshire, where the Winns of Nostell Priory have 
been known so long. Lady St. Oswald is the daughter of Sir 
Chares Forbes, Bart., of Newe, Aberdeenshire. Her homes are 
Nostell Priory, Wakefield, and Appleby Hall, Doncaster, in the 
country, and in London, 11, Grosvenor Gardens. 


HAWKING AT. SPA. 


BRIEF note received a: 
A from Spa, on which 
these linesare founded, 

has fairly made our mouths 
water. Of modern falconry 
the readers of Country Lire, 
through the kindness of various 
correspondents, whose work 
has met with the highest appre- 
ciation, have learned a_ good 
deal during the last year or so. 
They have been able to realise, 
from vivid and powerful descrip- 
tion, how beautiful is the sport 
when peregrine is matched 
against rook, or goshawk 
against ground game, or merlin 
against lark. But the chasse 
au faucon at Spa, of which we 
have a little account, is some- 
thing quite new to us, which 
shows us to be ignorant, per- 
haps; but then it is ever so 
much more prudent to confess 
to real ignorance than to pre- 
tend to knowledge when there 
S none. This particular exhi- 
bition of falconry was a contest 
not of hawk against quarry 
simply, but of hawk against 
hawk with the quarry to make 
the running. It was, in a 
word, something in the nature 
of aerial coursing, with judges— —C, Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
Colonel Westropp, Captain 

Fairfax Adams, and Baron M. de Schauenburg—and points 
and all the rest of it. It is impossible to imagine a prettier 
kind of sport. England could hardly have been represented 
better than by Mr. C. Eustace Radclyffe, of Wareham, Dorset, 
Whose name is familiar as that of a master of falconry to the 
teaders of Country Lire. They will not be sorry to see his 
portrait again, with those of several of his hawks. 

France appears to have had almost equal cause for 
satisfaction in the manner in which Dr. Arbel’s hawks, from 
the Chateau de Vadaucourt, near Vermand, Aisne, acquitted 
themselves. Frankly, we could wish that our correspondent had 
Sent us a longer account of what must have been a very pretty 


MR. C. E. 
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spectacle, or series of scenes. But half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and so we record the facts in our correspondent’s own 
language : 

“In the first flight, Mr. Radclyffe’s Princesse beat Dr, 
Arbel’s Sybille, in the second flight the French Cyrano de 
Bergerac scored a kill against the English Black Lady, and in 
the third the prize was divided between Mr. Radclyffe’s Bridport 
and Dr. Arbel’s Satan, neither hawk killing, the wind at the 
time being too strong for a successful flight. Mr. Radclyffe’s 
Dover flew over for the fourth prize. The premium of 1,000 
francs for the best falcon, offered by the Cercle des Etrangers 
at Spa, was divided between the two competitors.” 














































































of modern gardening—to bring by the lake and pond 

side the moisture-seeking flowers of our own isles and 
the countries of the world. Water gardening has drawn aside 
the vei: hiding the wonderful richness of groups of flowers 
unknown almost in English gardens, and the race of hybrid 
water-lilies, richer even than the nymphzas floating upon the 
rivers of the tropics, has deepened this love for a fascinating 
pursuit. How to make a water garden is the text of this article. 
Happily there is no hill of difficulty to climb; the plants for the 
most part run riot in the moist soil by the water, and the 
nymphezeas are as vigorous as the arrowhead that sends up its 
spike by the margin. 


, SHE culture of water flowers is a new and delightful feature 


msec Kesres 
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Of course, to make a water garden water is necessary—not a 
large expanse, broad lakes, rippling streams, or quiet back-waters, 
as in gardens of moderate size pretty scenes may be created with 
a careful choice of plants. That is the point—to choose the 
most beautiful flowers, and to let each reveal its true nature, which 
is not possible when hosts of things are crowded together as if it 
were meritorious to make a mere collection. A quiet, sheltered 
pond or lake, screened from harsh winds, and not too large, is 
advisable, but naturally one must adapt oneself to circumstances. 
When the expanse of water is not large, the flowers—the 
nympheas in particular-—are more under control, rats and 
water-fowl may be held in check, and the flowers are under close 
observation. To look across the floating group of nymphzas in 
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the quiet lake at Gunnersbury House, the residence of Mr, 
Leopold de Rothschild, is to see on a hot summer morn 
hundreds of flowers open wide to catch the sun’s rays glinting 
across the surface, big groups of crimson petals, fiery reds, 
yellow, sulphur, crimson, and snow-white, a flower garden more 
brilliant than a gay parterre, and a thousand times more 
pleasurable. ; 

It is interesting to know that Mr. G. F. Wilson of Wisley, 
in whose gardens the views represented in the accompanying 
illustrations were taken, plants the water-lilies in old _fish-bags 
filled up with loam, or wrapped up in old bass mats in loam, and 
weighted with stones. The bags are sunk in the mud in water 
aft. to 3ft. deep. He writes ‘Our first lot, planted in May, 
‘ 1894, consisted of Nymphea 
Laydekeri rosea, Marliacea 
carnea, Chromatella, Marliacea 
rosea, Odorata exquisita (bright 
pink), Odorata rosacea, Pyg- 
mea alba, and Pygmeza Hel- 
veola. Finding that these suc- 
ceeded so well, in June, 1898, 
we planted Laydekeri pur- 
purata, Odorata — sulphurea 
grandiflora, and Flava. Of 
the first lot N. Marliacea rosea 
and N. Laydekeri rosea are 
very beautiful, and there are 
many other delightful kinds, 
some of them, however, being 
very expensive.” Without, of 
course, these lovely flowers of 
the water this phase of gar- 
dening would lose its most 
charming aspect. 

How pleasant it is to punt 
near the water-lily groups on 
a hot summer day, to approach 
near and peer into those won- 
drous circles of petals, richer 
than the choicest ruby in colour, 
or as dainty as the fairest 
flower of spring. A_ new 
world is revealed when hun- 
dreds of the big blooms are 
seen basking in the sunlight, 
and closing as the shadows 
of evening creep across the 
garden. For many weeks the 
hybrid nympheeas are in flower, 
longer far than the hardy kinds 
one has planted before the 
new race was created. The 
times for planting are the 
months of April and May, 
but sometimes certain pre- 
parations are necessary, which 
should be completed in the 
previous winter. A_ natural 
mud deposit is necessary— 
at least, that is the best soil 
into which the lilies can root; 
and in planting remember to 
place the smaller kinds close 
to the edge, with the stronger 
hybrids some distance removed, 
to prevent their more vigorous 
leaves over-shadowing 
the smaller foliage of N. 
pgymza, P. Helveola, and 
o:hers, which are as charming 
in their degree as the great 
flowers of Chromatella, Albida, 
or others of the Marliacea 
group. But all kinds must be planted where it is possible 
to discern their beauty without much trouble Choose lilies 
according to the size of the pond or lake. If the pond is very 
small, and nymphezas are ardently desired, the kinds of very 
strong growth must be excluded, though their flowers are 
handsomer than anything the border or hothouse yields. Two 
feet or three feet at the utmost is sufficiently deep. One must 
bring the plants within the sun’s influence, and when the pond is 
of concrete, or even asphalte, then make up little banks of loam 
for them to root into. When this work is accomplished in late 
autumn the winter rains will assist to fill the pond again, and 
then planting in spring will complete the work. Old wicker 
baskets are very useful to use for the roots, as they quickly rot, 
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and the plants 
grow and ex- 
tend vigor- 
ously. When 
the young lilies 
are developing, 
watch them 
keenly, assome- 
times the grub 
of the caddis-fly 
causes much in- 
jury; it fastens 
upon the leaf- 
stalks and eats 
them asunder ; 
whilst rats are 
troublesome 
too, frequently 
destroying hun- 
dreds of buds, 
and wrecking 
the promise of 
a successful dis- 
play. Happily 
nympheas are 
free from 
enemies in a 
large measure. 
Rats must 
be trapped or 
shot, and for 
this reason 
water-lilies are 
often most beau- 
tiful in small 
lakes, where flower and animal life can be closely observed. 
Many kinds make remarkable progress in one season, and 
must be divided if one does not wish them to monopolise the 
water’s surface. Remember, too, that the nympheas are 
delightful flowers to use in decorations, perhaps floating in a 
bronze bowl or in shallow receptacles on the table. Those who 
visited the recent Hybrid Conference in the Chiswick Gardens 
must have seen the value of the flowers for this form of decora- 
tion in the beautiful display from Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 
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These were 

culled from the 

sheltered lake at 

Gunnersbury, 

where the nym- 

phzeasarerepre- 

sented by an 

almost com- 

plete collection. 

It was interest- 

ing to see the 

tropical N. stel- 

lata there, too, 

picked from 

open-air tanks, 

in which the 

wateris warmed 

to bring it to 

the tempera- 

ture necessary 

for the roots. 

This exhibit of 

Mr. Rothschild 

consisted of no 

fewer than 

twenty-six 

kinds, species, 

hybrids, and 

varieties. We 

were charmed in 

particular with 

the pure white 

Odorata can- 

‘COUNTRY LIFE." — didissima, Mar- 

liacea rosea, M. 

albida, M. carnea, M. chromatella, N. gloriosa, and N. Ellisiana, 

the two kinds last mentioned being of wonderful colouring, and 

perhaps the deepest in crimson hue of the entire family. N. 

Robinsoni, N. ignea, N. sanguinea, N. odorata sulphurea, and 

the pretty N. carloviana nivea, with N. pygmza Helveola, were 
in perfection also. 

FLOWERS BY THE WATER MarcIN. 
Of all water flowers the nymphzeas are the most beautiful, 
but by the margin of the stream or lake a world of fascinating 
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plants, rarely 
seen even 
where — oppor- 
tunities exist 
for the'r cul- 
ture, may be 
grown. As 
the illustra 
tions of the 
water garden 
at Wisley 
show, Iris 
Kaempferi, the 
Iris of sunny 
Japan, makes 
trails of colour, 
and in July 
a thousand 
spikes hold up 
those flattened, 
varied coloured 
blooms which 
are some- 
times pure 
white, of a 
self colour, or 
curiously 
mottled and 
blotched. Mr. 
Wilson _ plants 
this iris at 
the edge of the 
ponds and in 
wide ditches. 
Some are in 
a wet bog, where the leaves are very strong, but the 
flowers no larger than those of plants in drier soils. Several 
beds are in shade, but this iris blooms poorly there; it likes 
full sun. 

Mr. Wilson raises his own plants, keeping the seed-pods 
until March. ‘Then the seeds are taken out, sown in the open, 
and the seedlings transplanted from the seed-beds to the positions 
they are to adorn. 

From the early spring, when the kingcups are full of big 
yellow flowers, until the autumn the well-planted water margih, 
if not smothered 
with blossom, 
has some inter- 
esting plant in 
beauty. —_ Per- 
haps the deli- 
cious blue of 
the water for- 
get-me-not is 
seen, or the tall 
stems of our 
Englishiris, the 
yellow flag—a 
flower as beau- 
tiful as any in 
its fair family. 
Where the 
ditches and 
streams in the 
neighbourhood 
are rich with 
plant-life, per- 
haps it is not 
advisable to use 
these two in the 
garden, though 
to us they are 
always wel- 
come. One 
never tires of 
the lush leaf- 
age of the 
English iris, 
with the yellow 
petals making = Copyrigit 
lines of clear 
colour insummer-time. For our native water-side plants it is not 
necessary to prepare the soil; but when putting phloxes, day- 
lilies, globe-flowers, swamp-lily (Lilium superbum), gunneras, 
asters, and similar things there the soil must be a generous 
loam mixed with manure, for the phloxes especially. Of 
course these are not true water flowers, but never so handsome 
as when by water—not with their feet in it, but.a little distance 
away, where without crowding they can display their flowers 
to advantage. 
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The herba- 
ceous phlex by 
water is a dif- 
ferent flower to 
thepunygrowth 
in adry border, 
Rich soil and 
moisture with- 
out stagnation 
are essential, 
and then we 
are proud to 
show the great 
flower - heads 
to our friends, 
to let them 
see that when 
grown — under 
fairly natural 
conditions the 
phlox is a noble 
perennial, and 
worth planting 
in all its best 
forms. 

The more 
common water 
flowers are 
known to our 
readers, but a 
few are less 
thought of than 
their beauty 
justifies. 
Ranunculus 
Lingua, the great spearwort, is rarely seen. It is a native 
of English streams, and handsomer than the yellow buttercup of 
the field—a large, rich yellow flower borne on a tall stem. 
Only in one English garden have we seen this native flower, but 
in a hundred others the lake margin is choked with weeds, or as 
bare as a gravel path, perhaps with flint edging, as if this were 
something artistic. Water-lilies and other moisture-seeking 
flowers are undoubtedly changing the face of this part of the 
English garden, but much work remains undone, and noble 
stretches of water in hundreds of gardens are destitute of even 
the common 
white water-lily 
or iris. The 
rosy loosestrife 
(Lythrum Sali- 
caria roseum), 
a host of iris, 
Siberian, Ser- 
man, or flag, 
and others, the 
buckbean, as 
prettily tinted 
as the apple- 
blossom, the 
graceful Carex 
pendula, Cype- 
rus Longus, 
Butomus  um- 
bellatus, or the 
flowering rush, 
the arrowhead, 
double and 
single (Sagit- 
tarias), _pond- 
flower (Apono- 
geton), water- 
violet, and, in 
the South — of 
England and 
Ireland, the lily 
oftheNile(Calla 
zethiopica) area 
few of the beau- 
tiful flowers 
available. A 
carefully - pre- 
pared list of both nymphzas and water-seeking flowers we gave 
a few months ago. Whilst considering the margin of water, 
where in ordinary loamy soil almost any plant suitable for the 
position will thrive, by a stream many hardy plants may be estab- 
lished, and what is generally known as the bog garden formed. 

Primula japonica (the Japanese primrose) is never happy 
away from a moist soil. A strong line must be drawn between 
moisture and stagnation. Stagnant ground, saturated with 
water at all times, is congenial to few plants, but in moist 
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ground hosts of things thrive abundantly. A big group of P. 
japonica is very charming by a brook or even lake, especially 
if screened from hot suns by foliage, through which the 
sun can glint the colony with subdued light. We _ well 
remember a colony of flowers by a trickling brook in the Cam- 
bridge Botanic Gardens, and in the dripping dell in the rock 
garden at Kew many things are planted and flower finely every 
year, amongst them Primula rosea, kingcups, the hardy pitcher 
plant (Sacracenia purpurea), Spiraea palmata, bee balm 
(Monarda didyma), Trillium grandiflorum, or, where the soil is 
not too wet, the Cypripedium spectabile, or mocasson flower of 
North America, marsh orchises, and bird’s-eye primrose, too. 
When, of course, planting special flowers, their peculiar wants 
must be satisfied. Many cherish a peaty soil—Cypripedium and 
Trillium, as examples—others thriving in ordinary ground. 

The water garden, indeed, is full of charm when 
planted with the flowers that are worth consideration, not 
weeds seen in the ugly ponds that disfigure many 
estates. Our illustrations of Wisley show that 
with judicious — selection and artistic planting 
pictures of lasting interest and beauty may be 
painted over the brown 
earth. Japanese irises are 
lines of colour in July; the 
water - lilies burst open 
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- HERE are £ 200,000 worth 
of pictures and furniture 


in that house, and if it 
caught fire to-morrow we have not enough water, even 
if we had fire-engines, of which we have only one small 
one, to put it out.” This was the comment of the agent of 
one of the finest properties in the North of England to 
the present writer as they were both enjoying the spectacle 
of a beautiful and historic country home in the early days 
of spring. This house, with its art treasures, is by no 
means more important than hundreds of others in England, 
but, like so many of them, it contained at least thirty 
pictures which could never be replaced, and was a perfect 
storehouse of minor family treasures, for which mere cash could 
never provide equivalents. 
The difficulty in this case was that the heir was a minor, 
and the trustees, old-fashioned and averse to expense, were 
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WROTTESLEY HALL AFTER THE FIRE. Copyright fect museum of pictures and 
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every summer day, their sea-green cups filled with wondrous 
colour, and the whole garden is full of gorgeous hues 
and fragrant with the breath of perfume-yielding flowers, 
Of course there must be systematic cultivation. The hardiest 
and most vigorous plants require attention, whether the 
fleets of lilies upon the water’s surface, or the irises by the 
margin ; but with reasonable attention and expense the reward is 
rich. A lush growth of the crimson Spirea palmata is enjoyable 
when every leaf is hidden beneath the covering of crimson flowers; 
and this effect we enjoyed once at Wisley, where from spring 
until winter something is in bloom to interest. In general 
flower gardening it is absurd to declare that perennials or alpines 
will succeed everywhere, as in one garden a plant may luxuriate 
that in another promptly dies away, refusing to be comforted. 
But with the water garden the same failures cannot be recorded, 
Nymphzas, if properly planted and not given over to the 
rats, caddis-fly, swans, or water-fowl, will succeed as 
well in Northumberland as in Devonshire.. This is true, 
too, of the flowers by the margin; hence all 
who can do so should begin to make a_ water 
garden—a garden of moisture - loving flowers, 
and we will give any assist- 
ance desired if these notes 
are insufficient to meet 
individual requirements. 
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unwilling to incur the outlay 
necessary for a thorough system 
of fire protection and apparatus. 
The means to this end are closely bound 
up with those for water supply, dealt with in a previous 
number (120) of Country Lire. At the same time, although 
the water may be there in abundance for drinking purposes, 
and the supply constant and well maintained, it needs 
special means and appliances for instant use in case of fire, or 
the fatal loss of a few minutes which makes the difference 
between remedy and disaster is bound to occur in the greater 
number of cases. If the fire demon once gets a start it needsa 
trained force and proper artillery to beat him, not volunteers and 
fire buckets. Trained firemen and good engines are found in the 
towns, not in the country; yet it is in the country that private 
houses are largest and their contents infinitely the most valuable. 

Meantime the process of destruction goes on without 
decrease in the “death rate” 
of our fine old country palaces, 
while among the minor houses 
the loss is greater still, as 
these seldom have any arrange- 
ment for fire protection at all— 
not even a set of ever-filled 
buckets hanging ready. 

But among the largest— 
those which the country looks 
upon almost in the light of 
national possessions, and with 
genuine pride and delight, 
houses such as it is our plea- 
sure to illustrate in CouNTRY 
Lire—an average of at least 
twelve perish annually by fire, 
or are so damaged that recon- 
struction becomes necessary. 
Usually it is only those man- 
sions in the first rank of 
interest whose destruction 1s 
realised by the general public— 
Ingestre Hall, the partial 
burning of Belvoir, the total 
destruction: of Lord Fever- 
sham’s magnificent palace at 
Duncombe Park, or the fire at 
Warwick Castle. Duncombe 
Park, for instance, was a pel- 
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statues. At five o’clock in the morning of a winter’s day, a York- 
shire chimney-sweep, coming early in the morning, like Mr. Grimes 
in“ Tom the Water-baby,” to sweep the chimney, found that the 
house was on fire somewhere. The place proved to be the 
ceiling of the grand: saloon. The men-servants were soon up, 
but had no means of putting out the fire, except the primitive 
buckets which the maid-servants brought from the taps. All 
the outside taps were fast frozen, and there was heavy snow 
over the fire-plugs. There was no fire-engine, and before those 
from York and Kirby Moorside could get to work the greater 
part of the house and its treasures were a mass of calcined 
stone, twisted iron, and charred timber. In the following April 
Clumber caught fire, and was partly destroyed. But the object 
of this paper is rather to indicate the remedy than to multiply 
instances of disaster. The first. necessity is, of course, an 
adequate supply of water, of the means of obtaining and storing 
which we have given various instances in our previous article on 
this subject. If the outside fire supply is from a reservoir or 
lake, care must be taken to 
have hose of the right length 
toreach the distance. It would 
scarcely be credited that, in 
some cases in which fire appli- 
ances have been inspected trom 
outside, the pipes have been 
found too short by rooft. to 
reach the water! In one case, 
in the interval of delay between 
this being reported and the 
alteration made, the house 
actually did take fire, and was 
burnt out in a few hours. But 
for immediate and_ effective 
extinction of a fire at the begin- 
hing, indoor appliances are the 
first thing necessary. It is pos- 
sible that a fire may break 
out in a roof, where indoor 
pumps cannot well get to work, 
or in the stables or coach- 
house, where the fire-engine 
must at once be called into 
Play. But for prompt extinc- 
tion, indoor hydrants and hand- 
Pumps are invaluable. For 
the former, there must be a 
big tank somewhere in the 
toof. From this the water 


tuns down pipes, and to the G. W. Wilson. 
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screw-taps or “hydrants” of these a nozzle and length of hose 
is fixed. 

This gives a good stream, easily directed, which can be 
brought into play at any distance that the length of hose allows. 
Suppose, for instance, a bath-room is found to be on fire from an 
over-heated flue. The hydrant is, let us say, 30ft. away, round a 
corner. But the hose is filled, dragged round, and the water 
spurting out in a minute or two. The higher the tank the better 
the stream of water. If it is only a few feet above the place 
where the fire is the water will only trickle out. Soa man who 
builds a high tower to his house to hold a tank is not to be 
looked on as a wasteful lunatic. On the contrary, it is a good 
form of fire insurance. Leather hose should be used indoors, 
for canvas always leaks, and spoils floors and carpets. Next to 
hydrants, and usually first to come into action, are the capital 
little hand fire-pumps. The London Brigade pump will hold 
six gallons of water, and squirt that water 3oft., while the cistern 
can be filled up by buckets. It is said that 2,882 fires 
were put out by these pumps in London alone during one year. 
A single person can use one. Another is the Tozer pump, 
invented by Mr. A. Tozer, the chief of the Manchester Fire 
Brigade. It holds twelve gallons, but really needs two persons 
to work it properly. Leather buckets, full, should always be 
hung near these pumps, and as they are quite smart and 
obviously intended for practical use, they are no disfigurement. 
Out of doors there should be an ample water supply, with 
properly-fitted hydrants protected from frost. These will be 
used by the fire-engine. 

The best of all are those of the London Brigade type. 
Those suitable for use at a large country house are not of the 
largest size, for there are seldom enough men to work them. 
But an engine able to pump 115 gallons of water to a height of 
12oft. can be worked to full power by twenty-six men. lts 
cost, with a full equipment of tools and hose, is under £200. 
Steam fire-engines are much more costly. They can be had to 
throw a ton of water per minute and work up to twenty-five 
horse-power. These engines can be used on an estate for 
pumping or irrigation. A number were sent into the City of 
Paris before the Siege, and used both to supply water for 
drinking and cooking, and later to put out the fires caused by the 
shells in the bombardment. But even when these appliances 
are to hand they are of little use if not properly and promptly put 
into action. For this reason everyone about the house, men and 
women, should be instructed carefully what to do, and be 
supplied not only with general instructions, but also know their 
particular duty in case of fire. A fire alarm at night is the most 
‘“‘upsetting ” of all incidents in domestic life, and nothing but 
previous training prevents mistakes, and often absolutely insane 
panic. Placards with instructions and particular directions are 
useful. Here, for instance, is the opening of those used at a 
moderate-sized country house, that of Mr. T. Cannon at 
Danebury : 

There are three sources from which water can be taken in case of 
fire in this house : 

1. The pond in the garden. 
2. Underground tanks in the stable yard. 


3- , ” ” 
On an alarm of fire being given, start the house well pumps at once, 
and run them as fast as possible to supply the pond. 
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Run out the fire-engine to the source of water supply nearest to the 
outbreak of fire. 

Get the engine to work in the following manner. (Ilere follow clear 
instructions as to how this is done.) 

If the fire is spreadirg more rapidly in one direction than another, 
connect the V-piece to the ose, which will enable you to use two streams 
instead of one. One stream should be thrown upon the fire, the other 
worked in front of it to prevent the fire spreading. 

The engine should be worked at the rate ot forty double strokes, once 
up and once down, per minute, and eight men shou!d pump at each side. 

A drill will take place once a quarter, in presence of one of 
Meri: yweather’s instructors. 
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This drill, both zzdoorvs for hand work, and out of doors 
with the engine, is perhaps the most important point of all. It 
is popular with all the hands about the place, it makes them 
smart and quick, and gives a change of interest very necessary 
for domestics and others whose work is apt to become irksome 
because too monotonous. 

An expert is needed for first training and _ occasional 
‘‘reviews.”” Many owners have these regular fire drills more 
than once a quarter, and Merryweather’s, the fire-engine manu- 
facturers, arrange for periodical visits and drills by travelling 
inspectors. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


PY HE “Roman wall” be- 
tween the Tyne and 
the Solway Firth has 

survived nearly seventeen cen- 

turies. Raised by Hadrian, 

and added to by Severus to Pe 

repel the inroads of the Picts, 

it was planned as a line of 
defence from sea to sea, and 
carried out heedless of © all 
obstacles, crossing rivers, cliff, 
and morass. Excavation is 
each year bringing to light 
fresh wonders. The wall itself 
can still be traced almost from 
Tyne to Solway, and different 
stations identified. In the more 
remote parts mile after mile 
can be traversed on the top of 
the wall, but when adjacent to 
villages or cultivated land 
gaps occur, the stones having 
been removed and used for 
building purposes. Many of 
these still bear marks of Roman 
dressing, and many inscriptions 
have been found on them. It 
may briefly be said that the 
line of defence raised by the 
Emperor Hadrian consisted 
really of a triple barrier, of 
about sixty-eight miles in length. The wall itself was oft. wide 
and raft. to 18ft. high, the outside, or north side, of it having the 
wall raised, forming a kind of battlement and protection to 
soldiers. On the north side of the wall was the big ditch or 
vallum, about 36ft. wide and raft. deep. On the south, but some 

(30ft. distant from the wall, was the second earthwork and ditch 

called ** Hadrian’s Vallum.” Between this ditch and the wall,and 

therefore protected on either hand, was a series of camps, castles, 





REMAINS OF A WATCH TOWER OR TURRET, CILURNUM. 














EXCAVATION OF A ROMAN VILLA OUTSIDE CAMP AT CILURNUM. 


and watch-towers, all connected by a military road. It is stated 
that the big stations or camps were four miles apart ; they were 
the headquarters, where abode also those high in command, 
tribunes and their body-guards, prators or magistrates, and 
governors. 

There are supposed to have been sixteen of such stations 
following the whole line of the wall. Pons Elii—now Newcastle— 
was one of the most important, and called after Hadrian, who 
was of the Eliian family. 
Between the various stations 
were erected castles, each one 
occurring a mile from the next, 
hence called ‘mile castles”; 
the remains of these point to 
them having been erected on 
or near any point of special 
danger, a river crossed by the 
wall, etc. At stated intervals 
between the castles were the 
turrets or watch-towers, each 
of which ,came about 30oyds. 
from the next; these were of 
solid build, but small, the 
interior being only 8ft. square. 
It will be conceded that this 
was indeed a formidable barrier 
against the foe, and a stupen- 
dous feat of engineering skill. 
On a sentinel parading on the 
wall giving the alarm, messen- 
gers ran from tower to tower, 
and a fiery beacon from one 
station passed the word to 
another, and the whole length 
of the wall could rise in arms 
at once. It is marvellous to 
think, as we gaze at the trea- 
sures of science and art uD- 
earthed, of the toil that went 
to their production. One 
figures these legicns of foreign 
soldiers, fresh from sunny 
Italy, exposed to the chill 
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blasts of our northern shores, 
as they pursued their arduous 
work. We gather that the 6th 
Legion ‘ Victrix”’ were those 
principally employed in the 
work, aided by the 2nd and 
goth, and vast bodies of natives 
who could help as hewers and 
carriers. The Roman military 
force in Britain was probably 
about 20,000. Over all was 
the vicarius, and under him 
three great chiefs divided the 
responsibility, each taking a 
third of the island in charge. 
The Dux Brittanniarium thus 
was over the northern division, 
including the wall. Not always 
could these leaders manage 
their turbulent neighbours, and 
we hear of the prwtor, Virius 
Lupus, sending urgent sum- 
mons to Rome for help. We 
can stilladmireold iron-hearted 
Severus, when in answer to 
this appeal he started from 
Rome, heedless alike of age 
and sickness, and, borne on a 
litter, led his army against the 
Caledonians and Meatz. History tells of that disastrous journey, 
and the hardships and privation and bitter cold, a march so 
terrible that 50,000 of the Romans are said to have perished, and 
Severus himself only returned as far as York, where he died. 
At Castlesteads, near Gilsland, said to be the site of the station 
of Petriana, coins of Empress Julia and of Caracalla and Geta 
wife and sons of Severus—have been dug up, and many curiously- 
sculptured stones, Roman eagles, etc. The crypt of Hexham 
Abbey, near the wall, is entirely built of Roman stones, with 
curious carving, well preserved, on many. The most interesting 
is certainly an erasure by Caracalla of Geta. These two sons 
of Severus, it will be remembered, reigned as joint Emperors. 
Many stones were carved in their honour, with united names 
and titles. In a few months Caracalla contrived his brother’s 
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EXCAVATION OF THE BARRACK SQUARE, CILURNUM. 


death ; it is said he was slain by his own hand. After this 
act of cruelty Caracalla ordered the erasure of Geta’s name 
from all tablets and carvings. This was immediately performed. 
Of these erasures, only three now exist, one on the Arch of 
Severus at Rome, another on the banks of the Nile, and the 
third at Hexham Abbey. The name has been chiselled out of 
the stone, each letter being cut away, but archeologists can 
Plainly discover that the words (translated) “and Publius 
Septimius Geta Caesar” once were recorded there after his 
brother’s name. 

Some of the most interesting recent excavations are 
,4t Chollerford, where a Roman bridge following the line 
of the wall crossed the North Tyne. The river has in the 
Succeeding centuries deviated slightly from its course. A 
plantation of trees having been removed, the wonderful masonry 
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WEST GATEWAY OF THE CAMP OF BORCCOVICUS. 


of the old bridge was disclosed, the molten lead still remaining 
in the sockets of the stones. 

On the opposite bank of North Tyne stood the station of 
Cilurnum—now Chesters—much of which has been laid bare, 
to the delight of antiquarians. This station once covered some 
six acres. We can trace streets, guard-rooms, barracks, baths 
and cooling-rooms, ovens, and flues. Many curious specimens 
of pottery, statues, and sculptured stones have been unearthed, 
and even specimens of jewellery. In reference to the latter, one 
curious ring was found at Cilurnum (now in the possession of Mr. 
Clayton) ; it was fashioned as a seal ring. One day when being 
exhibited the holder of the jewel dropped it, and the stone was 
detached. On inspecting it a cross was found engraved, concealed 
by the stone. The Roman officer its owner was doubtless a con- 
vert toChristianity. It hasbeen 
urged by many that Christ may 
have been first preached in this 
country by Roman soldiers. 
Between the station of Cilur- 
num and the river the remains 
of a Roman villa of some pre- 
tensions have been unearthed, 
showing many traces of luxury 
indulged in by the dwellers, 
the heating apparatus hardly 
inferior to that of the present 
day. In all the buildings thus 
excavated the walls are low 
and of a uniform height, sug- 
gesting that the upper part of 
the side walls was composed 
of wood, as was the Roman 
fashion in  dwelling-houses. 
Near the camp at Cilurnum a 
mound points to a place of 
sepulture. An inscribed stone 
suggests also a temple; the 
inscription relates to the 
second wing of the Astures 
Legion, probably stationed at 
Cilurnum. 

Borcovicus now House- 
steads, a few miles further 
west, was one of the most 
important stations, as it un- 
doubtedly holds the most com- 
manding position on the line of wall. Bardon Mill (N.E.R.) 
and a steep four-mile climb brings us to this interesting spot, 
where excavation yearly lays more and more of the form and 
fashion of the Roman camp before our eyes. 

The four double gateways, north, south, east, and west, are 
all visible. Both inner and outer gates have massive pillars, 
some being 5ft. square; the sill stones still bear the marks of 
chariot wheels; the gates were about 11ft. wide, measuring 
from pillar to pillar, the streets leading from them from north 
to south, and from east to west, crossed in the centre of the 
station. Just inside the gates are the guard-rooms. Here also 
are barracks and rooms of more pretensions, to accommodate a 
number of soldiers in as small a space as possible. To the 
north of the camp are evidently officers’ quarters; here also was 
the pratorium or judgment hall, and near it a small chamber 
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where arrow-heaas were found. 
Sculptures, altars, and many 
inscribed stones have been un- 
earthed here—sent for pre- 
servation now to Newcastle 
museums; some _ hypocausts 
also are visible, with soot still 
in the flues. Outside the 
camp, but protected by it, 
are the remains of suburban 
houses, of which there were 
evidently many—Roman wives 
must have followed their liege 
lords to Britain. A_ well 
near bears typical Roman 
masonry. 

rom Borcovicus the walls 
bear westward over hill and 
dale, climbing steep cliffs and 
sinking hollows, ever in straight 
line over all obstacles, some- 
times on the very edge of a 
rock—as near Castle Nick— 
and again edging bogland. In 
some cases a_ second ditch 
points to a place of special danger; in otkers the vallum 
is hewn in the solid rock. 

Early in the present century a new supply of water was 
required for Cerbridge, an important place in ancient times. 
The engineers’ plans being approved and carried out, they came 
upon old Roman pipes, rich in silver, the Romans having hit 
upon the same course for a water supply all those years ago. 

It may truly be urged that no more interesting expedition 
can be planned than a few days’ walking along the Picts’ wall. 
A pile of masonry of such gigantic toil and skill that no description 
can possibly depict the marvel of it is a monument indeed, 
and a fitting one to the memory of those Roman legions 
who raised it, nigh seventeen centuries ago, and did their 
work so well. MartTIA. 
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Ticer LILies IN Kew GARDENS 
(pene the Lily family has formed one of the ‘** flowers of the 


month,” we must refer to the glorious groups at present in full beauty 

in the Royal Gardens, Kew. No one who has not seen the Tiger Lily 
freely massed in this way can realise its splendour, Its rich orange-scarlet 
flowers, spotted with an almost black colour, are borne on strong stems from 
4ft. to even 6ft. in height. There is nothing weakly in the growth of this Lily 
of autumn ; it is one of the hardiest and happiest of the race, for which flower 
gardeners are thankful. Autumn is a season of flowers as well as the spring or 
summer. When August merges into September, late Lilies are in flower and the 
blue Asters toss about in the cool winds. Nothing is richer or stronger in colour, 
however, than the Tiger Lily, and it should be grouped in the same way as in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, where the bulbs are planted amongst dwarf shrubs ; the 
lower portion of the stems only is hidden, not the crowd of flowers, which gain 
in intensity of colour through the green foliage at their feet. Splendens is the 
variety planted, and it is christened appropriately, for its flowers are splendid in 
colour, form, and effect. There are others, but we rely always upon this variety. 
A fairly light loam seems to agree best with the Tiger Lily, and it dislikes full 
exposure. One should plant it on the fringe of woodland, in the pleasure 
ground, or near to trees and shrubs, which throw the fiery colouring into relief. 


ARALIA CORDATA. 


The flower gardener should be ever seeking for new and rare plants, and 
Aralia cordata, a hardy species from Japan, is worth a note. It is very 
uncommon, but, as far as one knows from experience at Kew, quite hardy, as in 
the Royal Gardens it has weathered several winters without injury. A noble 
specimen of it is in the rock garden, and we should like to see the plant also in 
a separate bed, or a position where its gracefulness and abundant foliage are 
shown to advantage. But it is a shrubby Aralia too for a bold rock garden, the 
shoots at this season being bent with the weight of the flower spikes, which are 
between 3ft. and 4ft. in length, and crowded with the clusters of greenish-white 
flowers. There is nothing showy about the flowers, but their quiet colour is in 
harmony with the light green pointed leaves. A. cordata is certainly as graceful 
as any of its race. 

HOLLYHOCKS IN THE PARKS, 


The Hollyhocks have been very beautiful this year in several of the parks, 
especially Regent’s Park, where Mr. Jordan, the superintendent, has a long 
border artistically planted with them, besides groups in other suitable positions. 
Hollyhocks have by no means entirely recovered from the fungoid disease which 
has almost annihilated the family of late years, but there are abundant signs that 
the disease has spent its full force. If seedlings were always relied upon, there 
would be fewer unsightly leaves, and seedlings, if the seed is saved from a good 
strain or race of flowers, bear flowers of pure colours. Amid all that is 
sumptuous and costly in the groups at Regent’s Park the simple beauty of the 
single Hollyhocks is not lost. There is this old-fashioned flower of our ancestors’ 
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A PIECE OF THE WALL NEAR CILURNUM. 


garden playing a strong part in the adornment of a great London park, and the 
visitor will notice that the varieties are single. We think the single Hollyhock 
possesses greater charm and dignity than the double kinds, which, enfeebled by 
cultivation and artificial heat in propagation, have fallen a terrible prey to the 
fungus (Puccinea malvacearum). The single kind is taller in growth than the 
other, and there is a delightful variation in colour, few of those crude, harsh 
shades which prevail in the double-flowered race, although one does not wish to 
thrust the quaint rosette bloom from the English garden. As a writer 
in a contemporary mentioned some time ago in writing of the single Hollyhocks 
at Regent’s Park, ‘‘The development or evolution of single Hollyhocks into 
double flowers is in itself a source of weakness. It also shows no lack of 
propagation by eyes, cuttings, budding, or grafting of either roots on tops or stems, 
all of which are more or less enfeebling, whereas in single flowers one may fall 
back on seeds as the chief or only means of propagating, for it is not necessary 
that even the finest single stocks should be propagated by the same methods as 
double varieties.” 
HELIANTHUS MIss MELLISH. 


Summer is waning fast, and the time of the Sunflowers and Dahlias heralds 
the approach of cooler days. There is one Sunflower which of recent years has 
been much written of and planted-—Helianthus Miss Mellish—a variety of great 
vigour, and even taller and stronger in this year of drought. The perennial 
Helianthuses, like their annual relatives, seem little affected by climatic variations. 
They are perfectly satisfied with moisture or drought, each autumn the waving 
masses of blossom gilding bed and border with strong colour. ‘* Waving” 
scarcely describes H. Miss Mellish, for the plant is more rigid than Orgyalis 
and those of that type. The stems will rise 6ft. or even more in height, 
supporting a wealth of large brilliantly-coloured flowers, and leaves clothe the 
plant to the ground. It has a fault, if such one may call it, and that is, the 
roots spread rapidly underground. This shows the wisdom of putting vigorous 
things of this character where they can form colonies by themselves, unfettered 
by neighbouring plants too precious for anything else to disturb. The writer hasa 
group of this Sunflower on the lawn. It fills completely a large bed, and during 
the summer is a mass of green, crowned, as September draws near, with a 
wonderful profusion of rich yellow flowers. This fine perennial was originally 
discovered in the gardens of Hodsock Priory, the residence of Miss Mellish, 
after whom it was named. 





THE EVERLASTING PEAs, 


Everlasting Peas are, unfortunately, bereft of the sweet fragrance of the 
annual Pea, but they are beautiful garden flowers, remarkably free, pure in 
colour, and very vigorous, adapted for positions entirely unsuitable for the 
annual Sweet Pea. There are two well-known perennial kinds, Lathyrus 
latifolius and L. grandiflorus, both of equal importance and beauty in the 
garden. L. grandiflorus is the more vigorous and spreading of the two, with 
bright green leaves, and very large rose-coloured flowers. It is unquestionably 
the most satisfactory to grow of all the’ hardy Peas, and is in full beauty in June 
and early July days, when the large flowers are useful to cut for decorations, not 
merely of the table, but in vases about the rooms. This is the Pea seen 
frequently in cottage gardens, and never varies, so far as we are aware, in colour. 
This is not, of course, exactly what one desires, as if there were self-coloured 
varieties of it with the same vigour and hardiness as the parent, gardens would 
gain much beauty in the summer months. In drought and wet years it is 
the same bright, free, and attractive perennial. The best way to use it is asa 
half-climber, to garland a hedge or trellis. We recently read that it will grow 
freely even in shady spots, a correspondent mentioning that a hedge of it some 
2oyds. in length was only exposed to the morning sun. This is the kind of 
flower to hide an ugly iron fence or railing, an eyesore at all seasons unless 
embowered with bright blossom or graceful growth. 


LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS. 


This is a favourite, as it will grow almost anywhere—in poor soils, in ‘ull 
sunshine, and even in little dry gardens by dusty highways. One need hardly 
describe this truly vigorous perennial, which will scramble over anything near toil, 
and is a delightful plant against a pergola, summer-house, rustic poles, tree 
stump, or trellis, anything, indeed, one wishes to cover with blossom. Unlike 
L. grandiflorus, this is subject to variation. There are, of course, white forms, 
and albus is one of the purest flowers of the English garden. It may be used 
in choice decorations, bouquets even, and when associated with the pink-coloured 
type the result is charming, whilst there are also blush and crimson-coloured 
forms. L. latifolius bears seeds freely, and may be increased in this way ; but 
it is wise not to forget that the Pea family especially cannot bear the double 
strain of flowers and seed. If seed is required, then a long flowering season 
must be sacrificed. 
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OTHER BEAUTIFUL EVERLASTING PEAS. 


A charming Lathyrus is L. rotundifolius, also called L. Drummonai. This 
was introduced many years ago from Persia, and is called the Persian Everlasting 
Pea. It is less common than the others hitherto mentioned, but is a bright 
kind with carmine flowers in clusters. When the plant is against an old tree 
the clusters of flowers gain in beauty. It begins to bloom quite early in 
the summer, and is readily increased by divis‘on of the roots. A very interesting 
dwarf kind that may be introduced into the rock garden is L. tuberosus, or the 
Tuber Pea; it has tubers, is of neat growth, and the flowers are dark pink. 
This is naturalised in some parts of England, but is not a true native. A very 
distinct and delightful variety is Lord Anson’s Blue Pea (L. magellanicus), which 
is perennial, varying in height from 3ft. to 5ft., with clusters of bluish 
flowers—they are not true blue, but shaded with violet, an attractive and 
pleasing shade, nevertheless—and is a native of the Magellan Straits ; hence the 
name. Plant it ina warm spot, against a south wall, as it is not so hardy as 
many kinds. Another very distinct Pea is L. Sibthorpi, the flowers of which 
are rose-purple, and begin to appear very early in summer. This, like 
L. magellanicus, is not so vigorous and hardy as the common Everlasting Pea, 
anda pretty way to use it is in a warm sunny bed. Place twiggy sticks in the 
centre, and let the Pea ramble over these, and in this way break up, perhaps, 
formality in the flower garden. A bed planted in this way is a relief to the 
stereotyped ways of using hardy plants. L. pubescens is a very rare bluish- 
coloured Pea which may be tried; it is a native of Chili, and of a very 
attractive shade of colour. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 
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the reed sparrow was known in the books of our boy- 

hood. But since then English naturalists have become 
more than ever minute and lynx-eyed, and have discovered that 
there is another bunting which ought to claim this name. 
Consequently our old friend of the river-side and reed-beds is nov: 
labelled as the reed bunting. The black-headed bunting, which 
has only been identified thrice in this country—once near Brighton, 
once in Nottinghamshire, and once near Dunfermline—is a 
Mediterranean bird, spending its summer in Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey, and leaving South-Eastern Europe for India at the 
beginning of August. The little bunting and the rustic 
bunting have also been added to the British list; but except 
the yellow-hammer, the only birds of this family really 
common in this country are the bird of which we write and the 
large, uninteresting corn bunting of the cultivated downs and 
plains. Nothing could be more unlike than the habits of these 
two related birds. Corn buntings love the driest, dustiest roadside 
hedges, and nest in the standing crops, far from water, for which 
they appear to have no need or liking. They are constantly seen 
nesting in places where, except dew, there is nothing which they 
could drink unless they flew a mile for it. The reed bunting, on 
the other hand, loves the water-side. Part of the reason why he 
18 so popular with all who know him, is due to the charm of the 
Places which are his favourite haunts. Except in winter, when, 
like the yellow-hammers and greenfinches, the reed buntings flock 
together and visit the cornfields and stack-yards, they are regular 
Niver-side birds. Why they prefer this, except on sentimental 
grounds, it is hard to say. But there is no doubt that when 


° ‘tee seed sparcow bunting” was the name by which 


_Feepinc Tuer Youna, which, like those of sparrows and grain- 


eating finches, are reared almost entirely on insects, they seek for 


these largely on the little banks of mud left by the margin of the 


drying ponds and streams. This is their sole aquatic habit, though 
they are as wedded to the water-side as are turtle-doves when 
feeding to the sunny, dusty fallows. Cuckoos are insect eaters, 
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and are particularly fond of streamsides and osier-beds. When 
visiting these in the early morning, they carefully hunt for the nests 
of the sedge warbler, reed warbler, and reed bunting. Consequently 
the latter birds have very frequently to act as foster-parents to the 
young cuckoos. How the cuckoos discover these nests it is 
difficult to conjecture. They are about the most difficult of any 
for the average birds’-nester to discover. More often than not 
they are set in the masses of drift rubbish which catches in the 
bushes and banks of streams during the winter. In this case, 
Tue Nest is made of exactly the same material; and as the 
bushes by streams nearly always lean over the water, and the 
drift rubbish is hung up to the lower sides of these, the nests are 
absolutely screened from view. When found they are always 
interesting, partly from the beauty of the lining, which is always 
made of horsehair, as neatly set round the cup as if arranged by 
a machine, and partly from the very decorative character of the 
eggs. These are from four to six in number, of a kind of livid 
white or smoke colour, blotched and lined with jet black spots 
and dark brown and purple lines. Often these lines are exactly 
like written letters, mostly in the character of the ordinary writing 
with a quill pen of 150 years ago. A good collection of the eggs 
will sometimes show all the letters of the alphabet. 

Reed sparrows are amusing pets for the aviary. The cock, 
with his jet black head, light breast, and bright brown and 
chestnut plumage, is a very handsome fellow, and both sexes are 
lively, bold birds, apt to become very tame and confiding. If 
kept through the winter, they will sometimes become so friendly 
that, if releasec’, they will nest close to the house, and come to be 
fed regularly. They have practically no song, and are very 
silent birds at all times. As might be expected, they are very 
common by the Norfolk Broads, and anyone who rows By THE 
REED-BED which fringes miles of these lakes and rivers will 
disturb them at every 1ooyds. during the summer days spent on 
these waters. 
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O the historian and all interested in noble parkland 
Aldermaston is a notable spot. The village is thoroughly 
english in its restfulness and picturesque beauty ; old- 

world cottages fringe the quaint and irregular street, ascending 
gently to the entrance lodge, shadowed by sombre yew. 
Aldermaston is one of the most ancient parishes in England. It 
is placed upon the south-eastern border of Berkshire, not far 
from the famous Roman city of Silchester. The surrounding 
country, before approaching the village, is pleasurable alike to 
artist and pedestrian. The river Kennet flows through fertile 
meadows margined by willows and water flowers, and framed in 
wooded hills, with the towers and chimneys of the Court 
showing amongst the trees. Aldermaston is mentioned in 
Domesday Book as ‘“ Heldremanestone, Eldremanestone, and 
Aldemaneston,”’ from, no doubt, its association with some Saxon 
landlord, the name signifying Alderman’s town. But to recount 
the history of the village, even of the Court itself, would be a 
lengthy task. A romance breathing of English life in the distant 
past, with its times of war and peace, could be written of this 
village and its manor; and troubles, too, have visited the 
place. Little remains of the old manor, the ancient residence 
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having fallen into decay. This was a noble quadrangular 
building, enclosing a court, and standing near the church, but it 
was pulled down by Sir Humphrey Forster in 1636 to make way 
for another residence of much beauty, so much so that history 
relates that Sir Humphrey was greatly impoverished by his lavish 
expenditure, as several of the old family estates were sacrificed. 
In 1843 this mansion, then the property of Mr. W. Congreve, 
with its finely-ornamented chimneys, richly-adorned windows, 
and noble hall, was destroyed by fire. The furious blaze on the 
hillside could be seen for many miles around, even to Newbury 
town. From the Congreve family Aldermaston Court and its 
broad acres passed to the late Daniel Higford Davall Burr, who 
purchased it in 1848 out of the Court of Chancery, and erected 
the existing house on a new site. This is of Elizabethan design 
by Hardwick, and was finished in 1851. Mr. Burr incorporated 
into various parts of the building relics of the former mansions, 
the windows displaying the armorial bearings of the noble 
possessors of the estate, the Achards, De la Mares, and Forsters, 
about which much might be written. The handsome oak roof 
and carved staircase are also preserved. Mr. Keyser, the 
present owner, purchased the Aldermaston estate in 1893 from 
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Mr. Burr’s son. He 
has made considerable 
alterations, and _ has 
restored the old church 
of St. Mary, near the 
entrance, in a way one 
would expect from an 
authority upon Norman 
architecture and Early 
Decorative work. 

We know few 
mansions more charm- 
ingly placed. When 
one has passed through 
the finely-wrought iron 
entrance gates erected 
by Mr. Congreve, and 
displaying his crest in 
the form of a falcon at 
the top, the ground still 
rises. Near a_ fine 
stretch of water are the 
old stables, which 
certainly existed in 
1636, and _ probably 
earlier. Noble trees 
abound, and glimpses 
of the valley are seen 
through the leafy veil. 
On either side of the 
drive big groups of 
shrubs—rhododendrons 
and azaleas chiefly— 
have been planted and 
set out in a bold way, 
in agreement with the 
grandeur of the whole 
garden with its magnifi- 
cent park. Daffodils 
touched the grass with 
colour in early April, 
when we visited Alder- 
maston, and the fresh 
green tint of spring was 
upon the branches, 
deepening the sombre 
tone of spreading yew Copyright THE TERRACE STEPS. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
and stately fir. The 
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curious headstones, one 
with the following legend 
(date 1683): 
‘* Stay, loving friends, 
And think on me ; 
As I am now 
So you must be.” 

It is difficult to fix 
upon any one part of 
Aldermaston and _its 
grounds and_ declare 
that;.to be the most 
beautiful or the most 
interesting. The 
mansion itself stands 
upon the highest 
ground. From the 
south side the majestic 
avenue of oaks adorns 
the landscape, and one 
may wander into the 
park to admire the 
venerable trees, around 
which the storms of 
centuries have raged, or 
note the thorough way 
in which the woodland 
is managed. On one 
side of the mansion the 
ground dips sharply to 
the lake below, a piece of 
water covering thirteen 
acres, and formed by 
Mr. Congreve. 

Aldermaston would 
be an interesting place 
even without its his- 
torical associations. It 
possesses one of the 
noblest parks in Britain. 
The oak succeeds in a 
way to make envious 
those who try but fail 
to achieve similar 
results, but the sub- 
stratum of heavy clay 
here is exactly suitable 
for plantations. The 


old church is passed on the left, standing upon the brow of the park has been extended by its successive owners. In the time of 
hill, its churchyard darkened by spreading yews, amongst the Edward VI. it comprised about 282 acres, but in 1720 there 
finest in the land. From this sacred spot the valley of the were 420 acres, all open to deer; and now with wood and arable 
Kennet is seen winding through the lush meadows, the view land the estate is 2,500 acres in extent, 1,000 being enclosed 
stretching to the hills beyond. In the hallowed acre are within the present park fence. 
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The glory of the park consists of the oak. There 
are oaks everywhere, avenues of them, and monarchs 
upon which Time has laid a heavy hand. Some are 
supposed to be 2,000 years old; one is christened the 
Conqueror Oak, from some traditional connection with 
William I., who seized the estate after the death of 
Earl Harold, its former owner. This collapsed in 
February, 1897, but the shell—for little more remains 
—has been raised, so it is hoped this venerable relic of 
the past will add many more years to its long span of 
life. The visitor may wander about this glorious place 
seeing fresh views and trees on every hand. When 
winter has bared the oak of foliage, the strong branches, 
touched with silver, stand out against the sky, relieved 
by an occasional yew, fir, or Wellingtonia. It is park or 
forest-land—whichever one is pleased to call it—in the 
truest sense. Deer graze in the valley, and broad grassy 
vistas fade into the distance, lined by oaks or noble trees 
grouped with thorns. When the thorns are burdened 
with crimson flowers, the oak enveloped in tender green, 
and the bracken fronds shoot above their brown shelter, 
Aldermaston is a fair place—fairer perhaps in autumn, 
when the whole landscape is full of colour from the 
dying foliage. This is a part to which we imagine in 
the merry Christmas-time the men go forth ‘to 
gather in the mistletoe.” The parasite is growing 
freely on many trees. Its olive-green shoots are plainly 
visible in winter and early spring, when the trees are 
leafless. Bunches of it were observable upon the thorns 
and the limes; in one instance a horse-chestnut was 
burdened with large clusters. This will interest those 
who take note of the favourite hosts of the mistletoe. 
The truth is, few trees are free from it—elm, beech, oak, 
thorn, maple, apple, and rarer kinds will support the 
mistletoe, which is no advantage to the tree, as it is a 
true parasite, living upon its host. From rare or 
valuable trees it should be removed. 

Grass paths diverge here and there from the main 
walks, and are flanked by yew, holly, and other ever- 
green shrubs. Wherever possible grass paths and 
walks should be formed in place of those of gravel, 
which is hard at all times, although necessary near to 
the house. Grassy ways leading through woodland, 
perhaps covered with the scilla, bluebell, or other 





favourite flower that loves the shade and moisture, are cool 
retreats from hot summer suns, grateful shelters which may be 
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beautified with many flowers other than the wildings of our 
own land. 


We see effects of this kind at Aldermaston... Grass 
paths branch off in many spots, leading by a thicket of 
holly or yew, or running under a canopy of old yews, 
merging into an avenue of venerable oaks. 

By the spacious lake, with its background of 
wooded hills, irises form a thicket of growth, surfaced 
with flowers in summer, when the forest of yellow spires 
shoots up above the leaves. Seen from the hills 
around, this is as if a yellow cloud had settled on the 
water’s edge. A veil of brown and yellow envelops the 
willow in early spring, and the whole place is filled 
with colour. This isalake to get wonderful effects with 
willows, bold-leaved water-side plants, the water-lilies, 
and moisture-seeking flowers. The cardinal and yellow 
willows, their leafless stems as brilliant as any flower, 
are rich colour-pictures in the winter months, and where 
the lake is boldly formed, as it is here, this colour 
grouping at all times lends an additional charm to ‘he 
surroundings. By the lake runs a hedge of holly and 
yew, and the path leads to a walk overshadowed 
almost with the same shrub relieved by oak and birch. 

The visitor will find a garden of varied interest. 
There is a boldness in the arrangements suitable to the 
house and glorious park, no finicking beds or ,altry 
dotting of shrubs. Well-thinned woodland to preserve 
the healthy life of the trees, noble avenues of oak, and 
winding paths and broad vistas dipping away in the 
distance, or sloping to the valley, are the great features 
of this beautiful estate. Masses of rhododendrons make 
clouds of colour in early summer, and the hardy azaleas 
in the beds are enveloped in brilliant bloom, yet neither 
preponderate. The carriage drive is bordered by turf, 
upon which the beds are simple in design, and filled 
with distinct sets of plants, shrubs forming the back- 
ground. This is the way to create the richest effect. 
Azaleas are seen in their full beauty, unfettered by 
neighbouring shrubs, which so frequently in English 
gardens overshadow and squeeze into unnatural forms 
things more precious though, unfortunately, less 
vigorous. When laurel, rhododendrons, and hungry 
shrubs—beautiful, perhaps, in themselves, but with no 
regard for other things—are allowed free play, the 
garden loses in interest and simplicity. 

It need scarcely be remarked that exotic flowers 
are grown under glass, and all the attributes of an 
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English garden present in the 
form of kitchen and fruit quar- 
ters, the old walls supporting 
many luscious apricots and 
other choice productions for the 
table. 

Mr. Keyser is the owner of 
the Warren House, Stanmore, 
but Aldermaston is his favourite 
home. - Warren House was the 
property of his father, the 
late Mr. Charles Keyser, who 
married the younger daughter 
of the late eminent architect, 
Mr. Edward Blore, whose price- 
less architectural drawings are 
in the possession of his grand- 
son, the present owner of 
Aldermaston. 

Sports of all kinds have in 
Mr. Keyser a warm adherent, 
and his name is not unknown 
in cricket circles, for he was 
the first hon. secretary of the 
Herts County Club, leading the 
teaminalltheir more important Copyright 
encounters. From 1875 he has 
been a member of the M.C.C., and founded the Berks Cricket 
Club. In Aldermaston itself, cricket, football, and other sports 
receive his practical sympathy and advice. We could write 
more of this place and its owner, but with the illustrations of 
mansion, park, and garden, our readers can obtain some 
impression of a noble English domain. 
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which Mr. Frederic Lees has translated admirably from the French, 

is a book which is destined to occupy quite an unique position. It 
is the work of a French sportsman of the first order, who confesses, or perhaps 
protests, that the ruling passion of his life is the pursuit of big game. He 
knows his business thoroughly ; his hints to sportsmen are valuable ; he carried 
a camera with him, and used it repeatedly at critical and interesting moments ; 
and he writes with the dramatic intensity of an accomplished Frenchman. To 
begin with, the illustrations, which are numerous, are full of interest. M. Foa 
was clearly every whit as anxious to use his camera as his rifle, and one picture, 
that of a ‘* Lion Listening ; Five Minutes before Death,” is full of tragic grandeur. 
The descriptions are eminently and characteristically French, and, for that 
reason, make all the better reading. Here is a sample, part of an account of the 
death of a lion which had carried off a boy: ‘ As soon as it is light enough to 
follow a track, we go near the hut where the child was carried off. The 
trampling of people’s feet has effaced all marks; but, on the little verandah 
which surrounds the hut, one can see the impression of the claws of one of the 
feet of the animal, and in an instant we find the track behind the hut, which 
proves that he passed round it. By the side of the track are marks left by one 


M EDOUARD FOA’S ‘After Big Game in Central Africa” (Black), 
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of the feet of the child, whom he must have seized by the top of the body, 
The animal followed one of the village streets leading to the river, passing with 
his load before more than twenty huts, the people in which must only have been 
awakened by cries after his passage. We thus reach the edge of the stream 
where the animal stopped, depositing his victim by his side, as indicated by a 
little pool of blood ; then he crossed the river, which contains a foot of water, 
descending the stream for four or five yards, and entered the reeds which border it. 
Before following him I send Tambarika to see if there are any traces of his exit 
at the far edge of that thick undergrowth. A well-known whistle tells us that 
there are ; so we take the footpath, to arrive more quick y. After passing through 
some grass, where a fresh red pool indicates another stoppage, we enter a little 
plain, still on the track of the nocturnal malefactor ; a wood comes after that, and 
in it we find clots of blood and the belt of pearls which the little fellow wore 
round his loins, then his loincloth torn off by a bush. A large pool of blood 
shows the spot where the animal b gan to tear its victim to pieces ; but that was 
already more than an hour ago. At last, at the opposite edge of the wood, we 
enter the tall grass, when a growl makes us stop dead. We all listen. The enemy 
is there! Is he going to charge? . Nothing more isheard . . . Icock my 
rifle carefully, keeping within arm’s reach my six charges of buckshot. I 
consider whether everything is ready, and I enter the grass my finger on the 
trigger, eyes directed well in front, ears on the stretch, without making the 
slightest noise with my feet. We hear a rustling in the grass ten 
yards ahead; we see the tops move, but nothing more. We continue to 
advance slowly. Ah! there is the tree to my right! A sign to Kambombe, 
who climbs like a monkey, and in a trice he is at the fork on the look-out. 
pines ‘There is the child,’ he says in a stifled voice, ‘but no lion. : 
Then, turning his head to the right: ‘There he is! guick, this 
way!’ And, guided by his gesture, I run to my right; then, a thought 
striking me, I beckon to the villagers who follow us to approach, and with a 
movement of my arm tell them to wind round the grass to the left. I send 
Rodzani to ask them to make a noise so as to drive the lion towards me. 1 
myself take up a position in a glade, standing motionless, all my faculties 
brought to bear on that square of brush which I count upon seeing the lion 
leave. Kambombe gives me information in a low voice from his tree: ‘ He’s 
off . . . no, he comes this way. He stops and looks in the 


direction of the men. He raises his mane. . . . Ah! he comes 
in your direction at walking pace. . . . He is going to 
pass the ant-hill. Ah ! if you were here! How well I 
see him. . . . Ile looks behind him. . . . Tnere he is! there 

he is! . . . Get back a little; 


get back!’ One can_ understand 
with what anxiety I hear these words. 
Following his advice, I retire two 
steps. My men are behind me with 
their weapons ready. ‘Only fire in 
case of necessity,’ I tell them. 
‘Don’t hurry yourself,’ murmurs 
Tambarika. The rustling grass bends 
forward, then opens on either side, 
and the lion walks out eight yards 
away from me, looking behind him, 
engrossed by the noise of the voices. 
Upon turning his head he sees me 
standing motionless, shows his teeth 
and snarls without deviating from his 
path, At the same time his tail rises, 
he flattens his ears, and I see he is 
going to charge at the very moment 
when, having followed him with my 
rifle and aiming at the nape of his 
neck, I pull the trigger. . . . His 
four feet give way under him, and he 
falls stone dead without a movement.” 
The man-eater, as usual, was 2 
very old.animal. Of this kind of 
vigorous description there is no end. 
The practical sportsman, however, 
will study with peculiar interest the 
opening chapter on M._ Foa’s 
‘‘battery.” He is no advocate 
of large-bore weapons, except in 
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are certain to encounter elephants. He has the poorest opinion of explosive 
builets, and he swears by those which are expansive. ‘‘ Five times out of ten 
it does not explode, doubtless because, in your emotion caused by the presence 
of danger, you have forgotten to take off the protector; or else if it bursts, it 
does so on a level with the skin, almost outside in the case of thick-skinned 
animals, and it no longer has the necessary penetrative force. . . . 
Possessing modern arms and projectiles they are no longer necessary and are 
always dangerous.” The last sentence, by the way, is sense, but not grammar. 
Exceilent sense, too, was shown by M. Foa in never reloading his cartridge- 
cases and in buying all his cartridges and most of his guns from English makers. 

“The Human Boy,” by Eden Puilpotts (Methuen), is that rare thing, an 
amusing book. Mr. Philpotts’s schoolboys, who tell their own stories, in their 
own way, and sometimes with their own spelling, are perhaps not quite of the 
highest class; they are not, any more than Mr. Kipling’s schoolboys are, the 
kind of boy one is accustomed to meet; Mr. Philpotts is even under the 
impression that a garment is allowed to come between the birch and 
the skin of a victim. Had he been at a public school he would have known 


stiff; and then, when he began to think she meant it, she called him her 
‘knight,’ and her ‘hero,’ and her ‘ King Arthur,’ and other frightful rot, and 
actually wanted him to wear one of her Sunday gloves under his shirt at the 
time of fighting! Corkey Minimus said he very likely wouldn’t wear a shirt ; 
and then she thought he might hang it—I mean the glove—round his neck 
by a bit of string! ‘Blessed if I shall ever feel quite the same to her after 
this,’ said Corkey. ‘It seems rather rough to get broken up for life to please 
a skimpy girl,’ I said. Then he burst out as red in the face as an apple, 
and told me he would not hear a word against Milly ; so I dried up.” How 
Corkey trained, exchanging his pudding at dinner for the meat of his neighbours ; 
how, when they stripped for the fight, ‘‘ Bray was like a barrel, with muscles 
a lot bigger than hen’s eggs on his arms, and Corkey Minimus seemed to be 
all ribs somehow, with arms about as thick as rulers” ; how Corkey got first 
blood ; how at the end of the round ‘‘ his lip was bleeding like mad, but luckily 
inside, where his tooth had cut it ; and he swallowed all the blood, so nobody 
knew; besides which the biood wasn’t lost ””—all this is told deliciously. 
The climax comes in the third round. ‘It was just at the end of this 





better, at least by hearsay. The only attempt at a public school boy among 
them is Steggles, who had to leave Harrow, according to his own account, 
because ‘* I didn’t know enough and couldn’t get h‘gher in the school. : 
The teaching at Harrow’s simply cruel.” My own impression is that Steggles 
left Harrow because he knew too much. ‘‘ He had a great deal of general 
information about rum things. He got newspapers by post concerning sporting 
matters; he knew an immense deal about dogs and horses. . . . as 
to his smoking, it was simply wonderful.” But these lads, if not exactly 
little gentlemen, are wonderfully human, and they are drawn by a masterly 
and humorous pen. The Australian boy Freckles, who spends his free time 
in make-believe bushranging, and tries to ‘‘stick up” the French master, 





round, when Corkey had been knocked down once, but got up again, that 
the awful rum thing with Milly Dunston happened. Suddenly, without any 
warning, there was a noise like fowls getting up a hedge, and she rushed out 
from behind the woodstack, with her eyes blazing, and her hair streaming l.ke 
a comet in abate. She’d been running a good way, I should think, and she 
tore right into the ring straight at Bray, and not trusting to words at a time like 
that, and not remembering that her father was a clergyman, or anything, 
slapped his face both sides—and jolly hard too. Bray swore the horriblest 
woids I ever heard used by a chap because she’d given him more in half a 
second than Corkey could have in a year.” I could go on for ever about this 
book, which has provided whalesome lauzhter for a modest household for many 


LIFE.’ and has a lead mask in imitation of Kelly the Bushranger, is delicious ; but a lonz day, and is therefore a precious and rare thing; but I think I must 
that story is too long to be told here. Equally good, particularly in its little content myself with a delicious extract from ‘‘ Tne Buckeneers,” the story of 
body. touches, is the story of the fight between Corkey Minimus and Bray—a fight a little boy in the Upper Third, told by himself. ‘* Me and Bailey” are the 
1g with brought about by one Fowle, the sneak of the school, and encouraged by heroes, and how the story worked out the reader may find out for himself ; but 
tag Ws the head-master’s daughter Milly, who has romantic notions. Bray had said the planning of the business, and the difficulty of deciding what to be, are 
cae something unkind about her, and she was determined that Corkey should be really admirably put. ‘*The thing was what we should reelly and truly be, 
d bya her champion ; and Corkey tells the story to his friend. ‘‘So I said, ‘I should because there were coarseers and buckeneers and pirits, and they all had their 
aarar be only too glad to fight him if there was a ghost of a chance; but there isn’t. pekuliar ways. So we asked Maine which was best, and he sed ‘ buckeneers.’ 
sical It’s no good pretending. He’s four inches taller, and miles more round the He didn’t seem to know exacktly what a coarseer was; but he told us all about 
nis exit chest and round the arms, and ages older, In fact, he could lick me with one pirits, and he sed they kill womin and childrin, and Bailey sed he’d rather be a 
we shat hand tied behind him.’ Then she said, ‘The days of chivalry are dead,’ docter, like his father, than do that, and I said the same. But a buckeneer is 
eae which she’d got out of a book, of course.” And so Milly works poor Corkey very different, being like Raleigh and Drake; and a buckeneer may have his 
4 little up to the sticking point, and the fight is fixed for the following Wednesday. name wringing through England, but a pirit never has, being rather a beast 
1 all In the interim Corkey sees Milly once or twice, and cannot make out whether reelly. Maine sed it was like this: a pirit always thinks of himself, and 
’ ais she is mad or not. ‘One minute she wanted him to fight, the next she nobody else; but the best sort of buckeneer thinks of himself of corse, but 
blood implored him not to ; one minute she hoped he would mutilate Bray to pieces, thinks of his country to ; and after he has replenished his coffers, he makes his 
a alli the next she blubbed and prayed him, if ever he had any liking for her, to soverein a present of islands, and so on, which are gennerally called after him, so 
ad sa give Bray 5 best,” (This, in the argot of this particular school, seems to have that his name may never be forgotten.” And this is as clever a bit of writing 
enemy meant ‘‘yield.”) ‘*She said she kept dreaming of him brought back stark and as I have come across for many a long day. 
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loses no time on the road, and does not potter 
about and leave his legs behind him, after the 
style of some high-actioned prize winners, who, 
in the’ vernacular of the horse world, cannot 
move fast enough to keep themselves warm. 
For several years Marvel did yeoman 
service as a show horse for the late Mr. 
Cogswell, but his old owner was never able 
to find anything that could approach him as 
a match, his former companion in double 
harness and tandem being the bay Lord 
Lynwood, which could never make him go, 
and scarcely possessed a point in common 
with the crack. Mr. Murray, however, has 
been fortunate enough to secure a far better, if 
not a perfect, match for his grand little horse 
in the shape of the brown mare Lapy 
MarGaret, by the Hackney horse Sir Land- 
seer, whose portrait appears herewith. This 
pair have won prizes—single, and in pairs and 
tandems—at all the leading shows, such as 
Richmond, Wembley Park, the Crystal Palace, 
and others too numerous to mention here; 
whilst Marvel has during this period secured 
many champion prizes as the best single harness 
horse in the show. Consequently, from their 
performances, Marvel and Lady Margaret may 
be accepted as first-rate representatives of the 
light harness cob, whilst a considerable 
addition to the score of their victories appears 
to be simply a matter of health for Mr. 
Murray’s lovely browns. 
The hunter Go_tpENn Ray, by Connaught, 


dam by Will Scarlet, the property of Mr.  ussell and Sons. 


Walter Winans, was the most successful 

competitor at the last Dublin Horse Show, when he won 
the champion prize. Since then he has been purchased by 
Mr. Winans, in whose name he has found his way into the prize 
lists of Wembley Park and Richmond Horse Shows. Golden 
Ray is a powerful horse, with plenty of quality about him, and is 
a good horse across country. His owner, however, as will be 
seen from the illustration, is not a welter weight, and prefers 
riding blood horses to hounds, so the services of Golden Ray are 
more utilised for the show-ring than for the hunting-field. A’s 
stated above, he is a remarkably good-looking horse, his top 
and forehand being particularly taking, and as a Dublin 
champion Golden Ray may be accepted as the type of hunter 
that finds favour in the Emerald Isle. 


: s 70 

ON FURZE. 
N how many counties nowadays, I wonder, is furze cultivated as forage, 
| or thought of in connection with horse-flesh as well worthy of consideration ? 
Growing, as it will year after year, on rough gravelly stuff, needing 
nothing by way either of manure or irrigation, it is the growth far excellence, 
one would think, for a stubborn, unkindly soil. To this day furze is well 
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known in France as an excellent forage for horses. We'lington’s cavalry in 
the Pyrenees were said to depend on it for their susten ince. 

That sick horses take to it eagerly is well known, and it mikes an 
excellent change from cut grass. From records of many agricultural trans- 
actions, it was once largely cultivated in the three kingdoms. Round about 
Dorsetshire in former days, on wide stretches of common lands where gorse or 
furze largely flourishes, I can call to mind many a labourer who drew on its 
resources for the provision of the winter forage. 

Women were then chiefly the reapers of the providential furze harvest— 
armed with hedgers’ gloves, reaping-hooks and aprons, and a crooked stick or 
prong, with which to draw forward the bundles of furze selected for consumption. 
These were generally the more succulent growths of the year, cut low down for 
transportation, held by the foot while gathered into faggots, and carried home, 
perhaps miles, over the shoulder. Small proprietors topped the furze at home, 
cutting off the tenderest shoots; the stem and harder branches, when dried, 
went to warm the oven and kindle the winter fire. For hedge gaps nothing could 
be more useful, and quantities of furze went in this manner. Gipsy caravans 
also consumed wide areas of furze growing on the roadside banks of open 
lands. Walking-sticks were made of furze, both locally and in London, to 
which numbers of canes were consigned annually from the Continent. They 
were singularly light, tough, and staunch, and very popular at one time with 
stick-fanciers. The bark has been used, moreover, from time immemorial, 
as possessing excellent qualities for a green dye; in Ireland, where the 
greatest success attended its culture, the name _ Irish 
furze was a synonym for fodder. Many of the botanical 
books maintain the delicacy of the plant and difficulties 
attending its winter culture. Passing lately in the district 
of John o’ Groat’s I was amazed at the gorgeous 
sheets of furze-blossom. Certainly in a very “stiff” 
winter the boughs bear witness to keen frost. This 
happens even in Hampshire and Dorsetshire, therefore 
doubtless often in Scotland. 

Nevertheless, the curious will find much to wonder at in 
the very interesting ‘‘ Highland Transactions,” where many 
statistics are fully given of the feed afforded farm-horses 
from heathlands in the matter of ‘* whins.” On one 
policy, I note, an enterprising farmer fed his farm teams 
in great measure thereon from November to mid-March, 
using furze and straw with a very moderate handful of 
oats during the latter part of that time. He started with 
28lb. of crushed furze, shortening latterly to 18lb. and 
14lb. of straw. He adds that but little time sufficed for 
gathering the fodder, and seven hours’ work provided food 
for a dozen horses. 

The chief obstacle evidently lies in the machinery, 
which is absolutely necessary to crush the furze, and some- 
what too stiff to negotiate, unless put to a mill to bruise it. 
An old stone—generally a discarded mill-stone—was used 
north of the Tweed, mounted on a 12ft. horizontal axle, 
attached by one end to a post, round which the stone 
revolved on a circular bed. A horse or pony yoked to a 
swingle tree did the rest, an hour or two being daily 
devoted to the purpose. It is absolutely necessary that the 
furze be bruised fresh for each day’s consumption. 

Looking over many figures of farmers’ forage, I find: 
‘* Furze feeding, November to February, 5d. per day pet 
horse ; February to March (inclusive), entire cost 8d. per 
day per horse.” This at the beginning of the present 
century, when women as well as young boys were largely 
employed in farm and yard work, including the foraging and 
tending of horses and cattle. 

Of course, furze feeding was discontinued after spring, 
and by that time the horses, at any rate, had ‘had enough.” 
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But it is interesting to note that an acre of ‘‘whins” or furze was looked on 
as feed for six farm-horses in full work for four months’ annually, and this often 
yequiring but two years’ growth in cultivation. 

Turning to the dairy. In our own Midland Counties the cattle in winter 
mainly depended on furze for their food, and the farmers’ magazines of the 
period teem with records of its absolute utility for fattening or grazing. Three 
bushels and a-half a day was con:idered sufficient for each cow or beast—in 
addition to 43lb. of hay and 23lb. of swedes each; the furze was cut in a 
common chaff-cutter, then bruised in the equivalent of a cider-mill. As to 
cultivation, it was sown, as clover seeds, with a crop of barley or oats, and cut in 
November twelvemonth after sowing. It was, moreover, mown every year, 
during the winter, close to the ground with a scythe, on fair land cutting at 
the rate of seven to ten tons per acre. This French—or Irish—furze, as it was 
called, throve on even hilly ground, very dry at the bottom, part a ‘* burning 
gravel.” Half an acre of it sufficed for a cow’s keep for twenty weeks. On 
rich land double the quantity could be produced. So says an expert, one Mr. 
Richard Spooner, who had cut the same ground for fourteen years, and done 
nothing to the soil since, depending on it for his winter forage ‘‘ from when 
the grass ceases till when it comes again”; but the desiderata and absolute 
necessity in use—the secret, in fact—are thorough grinding and mixing with salt, 
say 40z. of salt per cow per day, as the stuff is brought into use. With regard 
to severe weather and snow-time coming, more men were at once put on to do 
the cutting. The furze was mowed, and thrown up in the rick-yard, it being 
bruised when wanted, furze keeping well when mown, tut not after bruising—even 
ifthe catile would eat it. Sowing was at the rate of 2olb. of seed per acre, sown 
broadcast, or, better still, in drills with less seed, for then it could be hand-hoed 
and kept free of grass, said experts, for the first year ortwo. Turning to the North 
Country, and cottars and others who had not extensive plant on hand, it is 
interesting to note that hand-mallets were in use for ‘‘ beating,” iron-bound, with 
long handles; also in some steadings coarsely-fluted iron rollers, worked by a 
fly-wheel, or a bark-mill, were enlisted for the purpose. 

Round Birmingham it is said dairies of a hundred cows were fed on winter 
furze, with mainly light dry soil in cultivation; the furze, reduced to a soft 
mass, mixed with cut hay and straw. I note that one large agriculturist grew 
100 acres of furze, constantly kept mown for cattle, thereby improving greatly 
the quality of the milk. The question arises, viewing the matter seriously, 
whether we have done enough to foster this cultivation, and whether in these 
days of expensive working we might not greatly revive the invaluable use of 
furze and throw the cultivation on common lands. For cavalry we have not 
largely considered the matter in this country, though the idea is again taking 
root abroad. The neighbourhood of plains like Salisbury, and heathlands such 
as Aldershot, should prove invaluable for experiments. “Ideas die hard, and 
originate with even more difficulty; but there seems reason in the suggestion, and 
there are many men ready to go any length to bring money out of their land. 
Some of them may be sufficiently interested in the matter to inaugurate a new 
-—yet undoubtedly antiquated—departure, that of furze-growing as invaluable 
fodder when used in moderation, being naturally a heating food if horses are 
overfed. DISCIPULUS. 





THE-DOORMOUSE . . 
_. . AND HIS NEST. 











° HE last that Alice saw of the mad tea-party was the 
March Hare and the Hatter trying to put the Dor- 
mouse into the teapot.” We often wanted to know 

what was the result of their endeavours. Did the dormouse 

wake up when he felt the hot tea? did they really get him inside ? 

Sir John Tenniel drew him as a fat dormouse, one that had 

only just begun his winter sleep, and not the slim creature 

he would be in spring, so that he was too large for the hole down 
which his table companions were trying to suove him. But we 
always felt that the ultimate issue of the March Hare and the 

Hatter’s energy was one of the unsolved questions of history 

about which we had an unreasonable but yet profound curiosity. 

No one but Lewis Carroll, that past-master of delightful incon- 
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E. Wigram. 
gruities, would have thought of selecting a Dormouse to form a 
third with a March Hare and Hatter. The dormouse no more 
suggests even eccentricity than does a tortoise or a sheep. Had 
it been his cousin the squirrel, who will occasionally behave like 
a lunatic when he thinks he is being spied on, we should not 
have wondered. But a doymouse and a mad tea-party! Well, 
there! it was in Wonderland, so we will let the matter pass. 
Let us consider what he is in real life. 

The dormouse, in spite of his name, is not a mouse, but 
belongs to the genus Myoxus, which comes between the squirrels 
and the mice. Again, the squirrel’s tail is bushy, the mouse’s is 
naked, while the dormouse, as the illustration Posinc ror His 
Portriat shows, has a beautifully feathered ‘‘ caudal appendage.” 
Like the squirrel, too, he is more at home in the branches than 
on the ground, and is an excellent nest-builder. In fact, how he 
contrives to get inside his nest and then to finish it so as to leave 
no sign of an entrance is puzzling. If George III. had ever 
been shown Tue Nest he would have asked, ‘‘ How did the 
dormouse get into the nest?”’ It is harder to understand than 
‘* How did the apple get into the dumpling ?” which he wanted 
to know. 

Though they are not rare creatures in the wooded parts 
of England, very few people have seen a 
dormouse except in captivity. They live in 
thick hedgerows and copses, and when the 
leaves have fallen are lying torpid in their 
pests. In summer and autumn the foliage and 
their own semi-nocturnal habits conceal them 
from observation, but their nests may be some- 
times found in winter and spring. At some 
schools, for instance at Haileybury, dormice- 
nesting was the forerunner of birds’ nesting, 
and used to begin in the early spring. The 
hawthorn thickets were searched by boys who 
had a wish for a pet that could be kept in a 
locker. 

Schoolboys often feel keenly the want 
of something they can be fond of, and miss the 
animals which generally form part of their home- 
life. It is this want which impels them to 
keep horrid-looking silkworms, which some- 
times fall into ink-wells and perish there, 
becoming damp, unpleasant bodies, and squirrels 
that bite, and dormice that either sleep or are 
miserably wild when awake. 

They are disappointing pets, frightened 
little things whose tails come to pieces if 
handled ungently, and their blind, naked little 


Copyright ones are hard to rear. Yet we can remember 
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the delight of finding a beautifully - made 
nest like that of a willow-warbler placed high 
in a fence, and the successful grab which 
secured both it and THe DormousE wITHIN 
rHE Nest. The day was warm and the 
little fellow enough awake to have escaped 
had he received warning by the shaking of 
the branches. 

We have used the word “sleepy” of 
the dormouse because we have no other 
convenient one, but it is not the ‘ exposi- 
tion of slumber,” as Bottom called it, which 
overcomes the lemurs, bats, and some other 
nocturnal creatures during the daytime. <A 
dormouse in summer can be wide awake at 
any hour of the day. It is rather torpidity, 
that numbing of the faculties and partial 
suspension of vitality, which winter brings to 
so many of the rodents. 

The photographs show the dormouse 
semi-animate, suffering his winter change, not 
as he sleeps in summer. Then he wakes 
easily and is surprisingly active. Yarrell found  ] 
that dormice sometimes lived in colonies, four Hudson & Kearns - 
or five nests being not unfrequently found 
together, and later observers have confirmed E. Wigram. 
his statement. But their habits are not 
widely known. We hope that some readers of Country 
Lire may be able to add to our knowledge of this our four- 
footed nest-builder. 


) - . ‘ ice 
Photographic Competition. 
ROM time to time readers of Country Lire who are 
interested in photography send specimens of their work. 
Many of the photographs they forward are of excellent 
merit. Witha view to theirencouragement it has been determined 
to begin another Photographic Competition. 


A FIRST PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS, 
SECOND PRIZE OF TEN POUNDS, 
AND THIRD PRIZE OF FIVE POUNDS 











will be given for the three best sets of not less than twelve 

photographs illustrative of country life in any of its phases. 

It is not essential that the whole set of photographs submitted 

should be confined to any one subject. The following list will 

suggest the subjects that will receive favourable consideration : 

Gardens such as those appearing with Village industries and life. Village halls. 
the articles ‘‘Gardens Old and _ Agriculture in any of its forms. 


New.” Cottage gardens, Picturesque farm buildings. 
Treeand floral studies. Moatedhouses. Leadwork : vases, figures, cisterns, etc. 
Old wrought-iron gates and other Animal or bird life. Dovecotes. 
ironwork, Various outdoor sports, such as fishing, 


Picturesque villages and cottages. shooting, hawking, yachting, etc. 
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In addition to the three prizes named, a special one of 
Five Pounds will be given for the best set of not less than six 
photographs illustrating the most artistie effects that can be 
obtained in gardening. 

The photographs should be silver prints—preferably on 
printing-out paper—not smaller than half-plate size, and should 
be carefully packed, and addressed to the Editor in a parcel 
bearing the words ‘“ Photographic Competition” on the outside. 
For the purpose of identification each individual photograph 
must be clearly marked with the name and address of the 
competitor, but no responsibility for the safe keeping of the 
competing photographs can be accepted, although every care 
will be taken to return safely any unsuccessful photographs if 
stamps for this purpose are enclosed. 

It is understood that all reproduction rights of the successful photographs 
will pass to the Proprietors of Country LIFE, and, if required, the negatives 
of these pictures will be given up to them. The Proprietors also reserve to 
themselves the right to make use of any of the unsuccessful photographs upon 
payment of from §s. to 10s. 6d. for each picture published, according to their 
idea of merit. 

The Competition will close on October 14th, and the 
decision of the Editor, which will be final and without appeal, 
will be announced as early as possible after this date. 


IKXKangaroo-hounds. 


THE kangaroo-hound, or Slogie dog as he is often 
termed in his native Australia, scarcely offers a very 
wide field for description, for in the first place he is 

little known in this country, and secondly, as the sport of 
kangaroo-hunting is never likely to be 
indulged in here, the breed can scarcely 
be expected to become much sought 
after. Still, there is a great deal that 
is interesting to the dog-lover about 
the kangaroo-hound, though the variety 
is a composite one, being made up of 
different breeds, amongst which doubt- 
less were the Great Dane and_ the 
bull-terrier. It is of course perfectly 
obvious that the squatters who favoured 
the kangaroo-hound were influenced in 
their desire to produce an animal that 
was fleet, powerful, and courageous, as 
an ‘‘old man” kangaroo is a great deal 
too much for a greyhound to tackle, 
though extremely rapid in his move- 
ments. 

Originally, beyond all question, 
the sport of kangaroo-hunting was 
indulged in with the object of thinning 
down the immense number of these 
animals which infested the runs and 
deprived the sheep of the feed thereon. 
Of later years, however, the young 
bloods of the Antipodes pursue the 
sport from pure love of the thing, and 
invite neighbours and new chums to 
share in the excitement with them. 
When it is determined to clear off 
kangaroos which have become too 
numerous, the farmers drive them into 
Ccpynght enclosures in droves, and slaughter 
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them wholesale, the affair being conducted upon 
strictly business principles. On the other 
hand, when sport is sought for, a kangaroo is 
singled out from the herd, being hunted from 
the bush if found there, when the hounds are 
laid on. The animals, which no doubt possess 
a strong dash of greyhound blood in their 
composition, almost invariably prove true to the 
instincts of this breed, as they hunt by sight 
and not by scent, a couple being usually used, 
though upon occasions their number is doubled 
or trebled. 

As already mentioned, the kangaroo, un- 
gainly though its appearance is, is a very 
speedy beast, and it is noticeable that whilst 
the females generally attempt to escape their 
pursuers, the males, or ‘‘ old men” as they are 
styled, as often as not turn and show fight. 
When they do so, there is plenty before the 
hounds, as an ‘‘old man” can use all four of 
his limbs to advantage, and is capable of 
ripping one of his assailants completely up by a 
single stroke of his powerful hind leg, which is 
supplied with long and formidable claws. 

The colours of the kangaroo-hounds are 
usually grey and fawn, the single hound 
illustrated herewith.being of the former colour, 
which is the more common of the two. This 
animal is depicted again in the group of three, 
the other two being a fawn bitch and_ her 
puppy, the latter also a fawn. The bitch 
herself came from New Zealand, and the sire 
of her youngster is dead. From the photo- 
graph it will be seen that there is unquestion- 
ably a considerable percentage of greyhound — w. ae Clermont. 
blood about all three, but there is also the size 
of the Great Dane, whilst in the likeness of the dog as he appears 
in the group there isa distinct trace of the bull-terrier expression. 
It is to be hoped that these hounds may be exhibited, so that 
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the public may be afforded an opportunity of seeing what they 
are like; but it may be added that specimens of the kangaroo- 
hound have been seen in England before now. 
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Lp y HE name of Miss 
oi | Marie Corelli is 
eS, again looming 
large on the theatrical 
horizon. So far, the 
most popular woman 
novelist living—judging 
from the sales of her 
books—has only once 
given a play to. the 
public, and for that she 
was in no way 
responsible. This sounds like a paradox, but it is a plain 
statement of fact. When “The Sorrows of Satan” was 
dramatised—and shockingly dramatised—Miss Corelli protested 
that she had had nothing to do with the piece, and one could well 
believe it.. There is a fine idea in ‘The Sorrows,” and it 
was absolutely mangled by the gentlemen who placed it upon the 
stage, in spite of the appeals of its originator. Whether the 
conception of Satan as shown in the novel was entirely new, or 
whether it came, as some aver, from Norwegian folk-lore, the 
figure of the enemy of mankind, forced to tempt humanity as a 
punishment for his rebellion, but praying that his tempting would 
resisted—for each soul which proved superior to his wiles 
formed another rung of the ladder which should lead the fallen 
angel back to Paradise—was a noble one. In the hands of a 
great dramatist it might have been made intensely inspiring— 
as it was, it was made ridiculous. 

. And now paragraphists are saying that Miss Corelli is 
herself engaged upon a stage version of “ Barabbas,” also that 
she is at work upon an entirely new play. Both efforts will 
be watched with much interest. Whatever the literary critics 
may say, Miss Corelli commands a huge public, and there must 

some quality somewhere to enable an author to do this. 
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Whether success or failure 
attends the authoress’s 
plays, her efforts will be 
followed by a class so 
large that any dramatist 
would be glad of her 
chance of triumph. There 
will be great divergence of 
opinion as to the suitability 
of a novel of the class 
of “ Barabbas” for treatment in the theatre, but after the 
‘religious’ plays we have had lately, it would be a brave man 
who would say that the result would not be satisfactory to those 
responsible for it. Of course, much would have to be omitted, 
that goes without saying. As to the new piece, rumour has as 
yet said nothing of its scope or its intention. But now that 
Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Gilbert Parker, Dr. Conan Doyle, ‘‘ Sarah Grand,” *¢ John Oliver 
Hobbes,” and other prominent writers of books have taken to 
the stage as a medium of expression, it is not to be wondered 
at if Miss Corelli desires also to enlarge the public to which she 
appeals. At any rate, the mere idea of such a thing is of sufficient 
interest to playgoers. 

Miss Janette Steer, the actress who gave to London, at 
Terry’s Theatre, the cleverest—though far from the most 
successful—play written in collaboration by Mr. Louis N. Parker 
and Mr. Murray Carson, “‘Gudgeons ” to wit, has, it is announced, 
taken the Criterion for a brief space before the opening of the 
regular autumn season. Miss Steer is an ambitious and earnest 
artist, as her provincial performances of Hamlet testify, and we 
shall watch for her reappearance among us with a considerable 
amount of hopeful curiosity. 

That Miss Olga Nethersole intends to produce a stage 
version of Daudet’s ‘‘ Sappho” is now old news. But it seems 
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that her announced intention has led others to seek the same 
source of dramatic possibilities, and now America is threatened 
with a plague of Sapphos. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
epidemic will not spread to this side of the Atlantic, for the 
transference of such a story to the theatre will demand the nicest 
of taste, the utmost sensitiveness, and the most chastened 
interpretation. But inasmuch as Miss Nethersole has said that 
she means to do the play in London, and when we remember the 
trouble experienced by prominent managers legitimately entitled 
to the stage rights of “ Trilby ” in preventing versions of the book 
being staged all over the country, one cannot help fearing that 
**Sappho”’ will be writ large on the advertising hoardings all 
over the kingdom. 

Miss Nethersole’s Carmen is still remembered. Noattempt 
was made to idealise or soften the character; on the contrary, 
everything was done to make it more lurid and sensual. Will 
the actress attack Sappho in the same spirit? One conjures 
her not todo so. Art consists of suggestion, not of photographic 
accuracy. An ‘impressionist’ Sappho, Miss Nethersole, an 
you love us. 

It will be with very great regret that playgoers throughout 
the country will learn that the Carl Rosa Opera Company has 
met with serious financial difficulties; so serious, that the 
promised performances at Ipswich recently could not be given, 
as the chief singers refused to play. At one time, when Carl 
Rosa himself was at the head of affairs, the company dictated its 
own terms to the managers of the theatres it visited, would only 
allow such-and-such a class of entertainment to precede and 
fol’ow it, obtained enormous ‘ percentages”’ from the local 
theatres, and, in short, occupied such a commanding position 
that its affairs were conducted in an autocratic manner such as 
had never before been heard of in connection with dramatic 
affairs. What a fall is there! 

But lovers of music in the provinces will not be left opera- 
less. The Moody-Manners company—at the head of which are 
those well-known singers, Miss Moody and Mr. Manners—is 
forging ahead rapidly. Its list of artists is a splendid one, and 
includes several ‘*‘ stars” from Covent Garden itself. Only the 
other day, a little bird whispers, most enticing terms were offered 
to Madame Patti for a series of representations, but the previous 
engagements of the diva prevented her accepting them. Had 
she done so, it would have been a triumph indeed for an crganisa- 
tion travelling through the country. 

The synopsis of Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s new Drury Lane 
drama, which has been published, is very appetising. It wall 
certainly be a most colossal production, and a most varied. 
Here are a few of the big “effects’”’: A gambling scene in a 
magnificent room in a manor house in Surrey; an evening féte 
at the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, with illuminations and 
decorations; Private View Day at the Royal Academy; a 
realistic representation of a fashionable millinery shop in Bond 
Street; the stage of the Frivolity Music Hall, with the biograph 
in full working ; the Alps by night and sunrise on the Matter- 
horn. Astounding. Puabus. 





| Y way of celebrating the completion of the twenty-first year of its exist- 
3 ence, the Cycliyis’ Touring Club has just held a ‘* majority tour,” the 

centre of operations Leing the English Lake district, with a prelimi: ary 
skirmish in Yorkshire. It was at Harrogate, as most cyclists know, that the 
club was founded in 1878, and in accordance with the fitness of things the 
commemorative tour was started from that town on the 14th inst. With a 
membership of well-nigh 60,000, it might have Leen supposed that a very 
unwieldy muster, impossible to accommodate, would result trom the announce- 
ment of the tour, but it was decided to fix a limit of 100, and the effect was to 
deter a number who no doubt thought the applications would outnumber that 
total, and that it was no use to enter themselves accordingly. At any rate, the 
actual number of those who took part in the tour was forty-two, and it proved 
quite sufficient a tax upon the resources of the hotel proprietors concerned, 
considering the time of year. 

The forty-two were temporarily divided into two parties for the first day 
and a-half, one group proceeding through Wensleydale to Hawes and Sedbergh, 
and the other going by way of Ilkley, Skipton, and Settle. Each party started 
on the Monday morning, and forces were jo'ned at mid-day on Tuesday, at 
Kirkby Lonsdale. Thence the combined party rode to Grange-over-Sands for 
the night. On the Wednesday a move was made for Lakeside Pier, Winder- 
mere, where a special steamer was in waiting to convey the party to the lake. 
Unfortunately there was a crowd of excursionists at hand, and the Furness 
Railway Company thought fit to bundle these on board the special steamer 
which had been chartered by the club, The boat should have steamed straight 
up to Waterhead, but picked up a Lig crowd at Bowness, and the decks were 
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packed throughout the whole journey. To add to the humour of the Situation, 
the passengers, who were there by sufferance to the number of several hundred, 
were complaining of the presence of cyclists on board and the room that was 
appropriated by their machines. It may be added that the members of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club party took a census of the other passengers, and sent jn 
a claim to the company for the amount of their fares ! 

From Waterhead the journey was continued to Keswick, with various halts 
during the afternoon. The descendant of Wordsworth who is the present 
owner of Rydal Mount, and is also a member of the club, kindly allowed the 
party to visit his grounds and obtain the unique views of Waterhead and Rydal 
water which are available ‘rom the knoll in front of the house and the terrace 
walk respectively, At Grasmere Dove Cottage was inspected, and some half. 
dozen riders climbed Helvellyn in exceedingly good time. Some took the old 
road to Keswick and others the new one to the west side of Thirlmere, the 
latter proving to be the best road in the whole Lake district. Keswick was 
reached in torrential rain, and in the face of a wind of extraordinary violence, 

The two days spent at Keswick were none too favourable as rezards 
weather ; in fact, the second day’s programme was spoiled. On the Thursday 
the party was sub-divided into small groups, some climbing Scafell, others riding 
to Buttermere, others to Seatoller, etc. On the following day the programme was 
to have comprised a train journey to Penrith, a ride to Ullswater Lake by 
cycle, steamer to Patterdale, and cycle back to Keswick by, way of Troutbeck, 
The weather was characteristic of Keswick, however, rain falling in torrents, 
the surrounding hills being enveloped in mist and the roads heavy with mud, 
It was decided, therefore, to dispense with cycles and make the journey by rail 
and coach, and return through Penrith instead of Troutbeck. To res’gn his 
cycle is the last thing in the world a wheelman cares to do, but in the circum. 
stances the party contrived to extract as much enjoyment as was possible out of 
the journey. On Saturday the members disbanded to all parts of the kingdom 
with mutual regrets, for many new friendships had been made, and the tour had 
been a success throughout. 

No one was hurt, nor did any co!lisions occur throughout the week, but the 
number of accidents to machines was somewhat extraordinary. There were not 
a few displays of considerable pluck in consequence. One member, an Anglo. 
Indian, cycled all the way from Grange-over-Sands to Keswick, although he had 
lost a pedal, and could only use one leg. Another member witha broken chain 
was towed from Clapham to Kirkby Lonsdale by a stalwart who performed 
other remarkable feats. One of these was to carry a rider from Grasmere to 
Keswick. The latter had generous'y lent his machine to a member of the party 
whose axle had broken. Then the Good Samaritan stood on the step of the 
stalwart, and thus they rode to Keswick, the man on the step dismounting at the 
hills and running up, while on the level and down hill he rested his hands on 
the other’s shoulders. The standing rider, a well-known deputy-lieutenant of an 
eastern county, was himself a ‘six-footer,” and a strange spectacle the pair 
presented as they swung round the corners of the winding road or dropped down 
the hills with which it abounds. _ It is difficult to say which was the more extra- 
ordinary, the strength of the front rider in thus carrying another man over such 
a course, or his skill in steering the machine with such a disconcerting low 
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MONG the many good stories told more or less at the expense of the 
A Bishop of Southwell, when he was a great head-master—‘“ more or less 
at his expense,” since most of them were to his credit—was one in 
reference to Browning s ‘* Sordello.” He had, he averred, tried that poem in 
every way. He had read it from beginning to end, from end to beginning, from 
middle to end, from middle to beginning. A writer in the New York Critic has 
gone one better—to cull a phrase fiom a game of cards not unknown in the 
United States—in re'ation to a passage in Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘‘ War is Kind.” 
and the result is really very clever. He takes fi‘teen wild and pulsating lines, 
and says that it really does not matter whether you read them in the order of 
one, two, three, or fifieen, fourteen, thirteen. Nay, more, he prints them in 
parallel columns and challenges the reader to guess which column represents the 
order of the lines as they were o:izinally placed by the author. The effect is 
genuinely amusing. Here they are : . 


“Fast rode the knight ‘Dead at foot of castle wall. 
With spurs hot and reeking, A horse 
Ever waving an eager sword, Forgotten at foot of castle wall. 


‘ To save my lady !’ Blowing, staggering, bloody thing, 
Fast rode the knight, A horse, 
And leaped from saddle to war. . : ‘ 


Men of steel flickered and gleamed Still waved on a castle wall. 
Like riot of silver ligitts, And the gold of the knight’s good 
And the gold of the knight’s good banner 
banner Like riot of silver lights, 
Still waved on a castle wall. Men of steel flickered and gleamed 
> And leaped from saddle to war. 
A horse, Fast rode the knight, 
Blowing, staggering, bloody thing, ‘ To save my lady !’ 
Forgotten at foot of castle wall. Ever waving an eager sword, 
A horse With spurs hot and reeking, 
Dead at foot of castle wall.” Fast rode the knight.” 


It is, in fact, a literary puzzle. It might be answered, of course, by the 
only method which served me in youth when I was compelled to deal with the 
mysteries of arithmetic, that is to say, by looking at the book. But that, in the 
first place, is not a sporting way of dealing with problems; in the second place, 
not everybody has the book at hand; in the third place, the extract, which- 
soever of the two it may be, does not encourage one to add Mr. Stephen Crane’s 
book to the modest library. That the problem should not solve itself at sight 
is really marvellous, and quite a wonderful example of the looseness of diction 
which will pass muster in these slipshod days. Personally I incline to th: 
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theory that the version which stands on the left-hand side of the column is 
Mr, Crane’s. But if nobody had let out that one was the topsy-turvy version, 
and if the lines on the right hand had been printed as Mr. Crane’s poetry, they 
wou'd have passed muster with ninzty-nine readers out of a hundred, for the 
reader of poetry is apt to let himself be carried away by the rhythm and the 
melody, and these, such as they are, run just as well one way as the other. 
Premising that I mean by the word ‘line ” a passage beginning with a capital 
letter—for we have done with mere metre long ago—I base my interpretation 
on lines 6 and 7 of the version on the right. But nothing would please or 
amuse me more than to find that I had guessed the wrong way. Let us, there- 
fore, thank the Cré¢zc for good entertainment. 

A welcome but somewhat tantalising announcement is made in the Globe. 
It is that the Duke of Beaufort, one of the keenest and most practised in the 
craft of venerie among modern fox-hunters, has entrusted to Messrs. Archibald 
Constable the publication of a life of his lamented and popular father. The 
tantalising thing is that the name of the proposed biographer is not given. That 
of course makes all the difference. One cannot, with certainty of satisfaction, 
give an order for a biography in the same way as one can order a pound of tea 
vraton of coal. And the biographer of the late Duke will stand in need of 
a good many qualifications if the book is to be at all worthy of its subject. He 
must be discreet ; but not too discreet. He must be in sympathy with the many 
sides of the late Duke’s character. He must le able to see in him the laughing 
philosopher, the descendant of kings, who took his pleasure royally. He must 
be able to appreciate the hereditary grandeur of the Beauforts, greater in its way 
than that of almost any other of our English families. He must recognise in 
the late Duke the keenest of sportsmen, the most courteous and courtly of 
gentlemen, and a great personage who, if he sometimes neglected his own 
business, was absolutely punctilious in the performance of his duties as a county 
magnate. A merely bald chronicle, an ‘official memoir,” would represent a 
great opportunity lost. 

Your ‘* Looker-on ” frankly confesses that he never believed for a moment 
inthe veracity of M. Louis de Rougemont, and that he looked on, as was his 
duty, with quiet amusement while the learned societies took that clever fabulist 
seriously. None the less he read the story, as it came out by instalments, with 
avidity and with intense admiration ; for, after all, what did it matter whether 
the story was true or not? The sole question was, Did it amuse? And that 
question was answered by some hundreds of thousands of eager readers. Now 
the wild story of adventure has come out in book form, and I shall regard it as 
atreasure. The G/ode notes, by the way, that in the same week another Crusoe 
was born, which is a curious coincidence. There was a Crusoe, who afterwards 
became a divine, at school with Defoe at Stoke Newington. One wonders 
whether De‘oe, after borrowing his name for the purposes of his great work, 
had the same kind of trouble which came to Lever when he wrote ‘ Harry 
Lorrequer.” There was a terrible row in connection with a certain Mr. Webber, 
who thought that Frank Webber was intended to be him. 

Some wiseacre complains in a contemporary that the memorial to Jane 
Austen in Winches:er Cathedral, which is to take the form of a stained glass 
window, receives very little support from literary men and women, or ‘ notable 
men of letters.” The fact is, that the ‘‘ notability ” of men of letters is out of 
all proportion to their earnings in filthy lucre, and that it is the rarest thing in 
the world for literary notabilities to be in affluent or even comfortable circum- 
stances. Moreover, the novels which she wrote are the real memorials of Jane 
Austen, and these windows and statues and the like, put up years after the 
death of the person celebrated, out of the funds gathered by incessant dunning, 
are of doubtful value. The Burns memorial also seems to be in a bad way, 
and the committee have issued rather an amusing appeal for funds, which, after 
reciting the Indian Famine Fund, the Armenian Fund, the Diamond Jubilee, 
and other claims, ends : 

‘* Now they’re a’ past, an’ we hae here 
Guid crops, guid trade, and little fear 
O’ Strikes, ‘ Lock-outs,’ this present year ; 
Then gie’s a hand, 
And help us weel our feet to clear, 
Is our demand.” 


Books to order from the library : 

“Wagner's Letters to Wesendock and to Emil Heckel.” W. Ashton Ellis. 
2 vols. (Richards. ) 

“Siren City.” Benjamin Swift. (Methuen. ) 

“Dead Oppressors.” Thomas Pinkerton. (Sonnenschein. ) 


“The Virgins of the Rocks.” Annunzio translated by Agatha Hughes. 
(Heinemann. ) 


“Reflets sur la sombre route.” Pierre Loti. (Calman Levy.) 
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és ATE-MONEY was charged for the first time at golf.” In this pithy 

sentence, with which the 7%mes report of the match between Vardon 

and Dalgleish at Nairn is concluded, there are many who will read a 
lurid significance. [t has ever hitherto been the peculiar boast of golf that 
itis free from the gate-money element. It has even adopted a somewhat 
Pharisaical attitude towards other games by virtue of this special quality. But 
now, say the critics, we see the beginning of the end of this golden age. 
Gaie-money has been charged at golf. We shall now see it degenerate to 
the parlous condition of football. Probably these fears are not in the least 
oe justified. The line between golfing professional and amateur is fairly 
ehinite, and unless‘an amateur were a veritable Vardon it would not be worth 
his while to sell his game for money, and Vardons do not occur often in 
4 generation. If they did they would’ lose their value. It is their unique 
ability that makes them what they are. As to the accounts of the matches 
that Vardon—the great Harry—-plays, and his triumphal procession, they 
have almost ceased to interest us. - Inicrest implies some element of uncertainty 
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as to the result, and that is an element that any match in which Vardon 
takes part seems to have lost. It is a foregone conclusion, and the champion’s 
progress through Scotland seems like that of a Juggernaut car, emorselessly 
crushing each local professional that he meets on his native heath. It must be 
desperately trying for them, and the only consolation of each can be that he is 
in good and numerous company. Sayers made a brave little fi, ht against him, 
at one juncture winning several holes right off the reel. Sometimes it appears 
as if even the champion could nod, but he never nods long enough to give lesser 
men much of a chance. Dalgleish never held up his head at all. Of course 
Vardon plays now with all the confidence that only such success as he has won 
could inspire, and his opponents start with such dejection as only Vardon’s 
power could impose ; but, after all, to get that position he has had to arrive at it. 

In the North they have had some rain, and consequently have some 
grass on the greens; but in the South we are terribly dried up, so that greens 
is no name for sun-shrivelled courses. Still, all golfers are on.the move North 
just now, so that is as it should be. 

There has been great golf at Westward Ho! where England, in the 
persons of Taylor and Rowe, has again won a victory over poor Scotland, 
represented by Braid and Gibson, the local professional. The match was 
a four-ball one, for £20 a side. Now there is no doubt that in Tay'‘or and 
Rowe England was fairly championed, though, of course, the presence of 
Vardon was wanted to make the side at all representative. For Scotland, 
Braid may be accepted as a champion, in the absence of any Scotsman holding 
that title, but Gibson is far less known to fame. On his own links, however, 
he is a strong player. The result of the match, a victory by three and two 
to play for England on the thirty-six holes played, was much in accord with 
expectation. A feature of the play was that Rowe showed a perfect ability 
to hold his own with the more celebrated Taylor and Braid; and _ taking 
this fact in connection with his running into the final tie at Mid-Surrey and 
his later victory at Westward Ilo ! we may assume that the Ashdown Forest 
man will now take his place among the best of the profession. 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


NE has only to visit the establishments of the various manufacturers of 
ammunition just now to become satisfied that there is a great deal more 
shooting going on than has been the case in August for a good many 

years. What makes things apptar all the better, so far as briskness in business 
goes, is that every manufactuier of sporting gunpowder—and there are nota 
few of them—has this year taken a step in advance, and is supplying his 
customers with such loaded cartridge-cases as they choose to order. Until this 
year the manufacturers of nitro-compounds, with one exception, contented them- 
selves with making and selling the part:cular explosives with which each of them 
was identified, leaving the loading of it, into cases, to be performed either by 
the gun-makers or by the manufacturers of cases themselves, who did a very 
large business in loaded cartridges. Only one powder-making company loaded 
their own cartridge-cases a year ago, and they supplied the shareholders and the 
public direct. They took this course mainly because they found the gun trade 
averse to using their explosive, and to sell it they had to adopt the only alter- 
native of selling loaded cases direct to the shooting public by adver!isemént and 
otherwise. They bought their cases cheaply on the Continent, and ag their 
price, rather below the current one for sporting cartridges, they developed a 
wonderfully good trade. Their success probably gave the idea to Messrs. 
Kynoch, Limited, of making their own powder as well as their own cases, 
and a year ago the Kynoch sporting powder was put upon the English 
market. It proved to be a good powder of the bulk variety, and 
if time had been given it, it would no doubt have made its way into sporting 
favour, particularly as cartridges loaded with it could be purchased from Messrs. 
Kynoch a good deal below the usual price. But the manufacturers of the older- 
established explosives took alarm at this state of affairs. They resolved to stop 
supplying their powders to Messrs. Kynoch, and to sell at wholesale prices only 
to Messrs. Eley and Joyce, who did not oppose them in the miking of powders 
It was a good tactical move, perhaps, and no doubt hampered to some extent 
the trade done by Messrs. Kynoch in loaded ammunition, But it was not 
nearly so effective in checkmating the enterprise of the Wilton firm as the later 
development of the battle, the taking inio their own hands of the loading ot 
cases, procured in the cheapest market. That move has been the more successful 
of the two, because it is one on the proper lines of progress, while the other was 
more or less a retrograde measure, that only made Messrs. Kynoch push theit 
own powder all the harder. The latter have had a large sale of their own 
factory-made and loaded cases containing their new powder, and the 
other powder companies, on the other hand, have added what they find a 
very paying branch to each of their businesses, in the making and seliing 
of loaded cartridges. Both sides appear pleased with the result, and 
we are sure that sportsmen have no reason to grieve over it, for it m. st 
ultimately tend to the cheapening of ammunition as well as to an increase 
in the consumption. The older powder companies find themselves ove.- 
whelmed with orders for loaded cases from gun-makers and others who prefer 
to have their loading done for them. We this week inspected the large new 
loading room of one of these companies, which afforded ample evidence that 
the most recent development had surpassed all expectation, had proved exactly 
what was wanted. On the other hand, we hear that Messrs. Kynoch have 
broken the record in the sale of their cartridges loaded with their own powder, 
while their chief opponents, Messrs. Eley Brothers, Limited, are doing treble 
the business they did last year. And the remarkable point is that they 
are all so busily occupied simply because grouse have bred well, and the 
partridges are believed to be in plentiful supply. To these two causes can be 
traced the great increase of activity in the ammunition trade, notwithstanding 
the battle that has been going on within it for the last six months, which is not 
yet over. 

Grouse-shooters, led by the Duke of. York, have been having a very good 
time, splendid weather, and no scarcity of birds. Time was when the Prince of 
Wales enjoyed grouse-shooting, going North to the moors every year in good 
time for the opening days. He does so no longer, recruiting his energies 
instead at Marienbad, under medical ,orders. But so far as grouse-shootiny 
is concerned, his place is well filled by the Duke of York, said to be quite as 
good a shot in the butts as his father. Both on the moors of the Marquess. of 
Ripon and the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of York helped to make very 
good bags, and from Bolton Priory he went this week to Tulchan Lodge, in 
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Morayshire, rented by Mr. Arthur Sassoon, alonz with the adjoining shooting of 
Advie, yielding excellent grouse-shooting aid some good salmon-fishing. For 
many years Tulchan was shot over by the late Mr. Bass. Two or three years 
ago the Prince of Wales paid Mr. Sassoon a September visit there for grouse 
driving, for which the ground is well fitted. The very hot weather we have had 
since grouse-shooting opened has been more favourable for driving than for point 
shooting. The best pointers and setters feel the heat very much while at work 
in a blazing sun on the hills. They soon get knocked up if compelled to work 
many hours at a stretch, nor can they give much satisfaction in their points when 
the scent is bad through unusual heat. Among the best driving bags reported 
was that made by Lord Bolton and party on the Apedale Moors, which 
totalled 728 grouse; by Mr. Lycett Green and party on the Arkengarthdale 
Moors, 510 grouse ; and that of the Marquess of Ripon’s party, which, as we 
have said, included the Duke of York, when the bag was 497 grouse. In 
Scotland the largest bags made over dogs were not much more than half the size 
of those made by driving in England. Last year the largest bag on the opening 
day in Scotland was reported from Dalnaspidal, a good Perthshire moor rented 
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HIS great game was the event of 

the week, if not of the year, to 
thousands of people—people who 

knew little and cared less about Dreyfus, 
Me. Labori, and Oom Paul, but could 
have reeled off the batting and bowling 
averages of the twenty-two cricketers 
engaged, could have rendered real assist- 
ance to the selection committee, of whose 
utter incompetence they were convinced, 
and could have managed the English 
bowling in a way that would have 
astonished MacLaren, even if it did 
not send him weeping home at the 
thought of his own defects. With the 
result of the match and the deeds that 
wrought that result, we are all familiar, 
so that any repetition of figures would 
be labour lost, and even criticism is 
somewhat disarmed by the fact that 
critics, not in single spies but in 
battalions, have ferreted out every point 
in the match, have read us all sorts 
of lessons, and have left us _ pretty 
well in a condition of “as you were.” 
Enthusiasm, however, was not to be 
measured by the attendance; London 
certainly is not at its fullest in August, 
but there ought to have been enough 
people “at a loose end” to realise the 
30,000 which the Oval executive had 
prepared to welcome, though could it 
have been known beforehand that the 
English side would bat first, and bat brilliantly all day, that 
first day at least would have been more largely patronised ; 
the certain dis- 
comforts of being 
tucked into a 
seat which it is 
impossible to 
leave, and that 
ona blazing hot 
day, doubtless 
decided many to 
get their news 
through the 
evening papers 
or off the tape. 
Numbers fell on 
Tuesday, and 
even more so 
on Wednesday, 
while those who 
were present 
showed little en- 
thusiasm; in- 
deed, there was 
not as much 
applause at the 
finish as_ there 
would have been 
had Surrey de- 
feated the lowest 
of the first-class 
counties. Every- 
one seemed to 
dread that the 
question would 


be put to him 
IT. HAYWARD. on his return 
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by Mr. II.W.Younger. This year the Dalnaspidal return was beaten by thit of Sir 
John Austin, M.P., and party, who killed 368 grouse, as against 310 birds 
bagged by Mr. Younger at Dalnaspidal, after which the other returns taper off 
considerably, Mr. Williamson and party, at Glenogil, accounting for 327 grouse, 
Lord Tweeddale’s party 315 grouse, Sir James Bell’s, at Ardoch, 246 grouse, and 
Mr. Bradley Martin’s 239 grouse. But though these were the bags reported, 
there may have been larger ones made which have been recorded nowhere else but 


in the game-books. 


The rifle has already been heard in the deer forests, and one or two good 
heads have been brought down, but as yet the main body of stalkers have not 
begun operations, owing to the backward conditions in which stags were found 
when grouse-shooting opened. Haunches are likely to be better than horns this 
year, for there is now excellent grazing in the corries that must bring deer into 
good condition. But the want of this grazing in spring and summer was 
strongly felt in the forests, and though haunches may not suffer, heads are certain 
to have done so. Trophies, it is feared, are unlikely to be up to last season’s 
standard, which was not a very high one by any means. NEVIs. 
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MR. A. C. MACLAREN. 


home, ‘What went you out for to 
see? ”’ and his answer would be _ that 
he had seen some splendid cricket, but 
that it had not interested him at all, 
for that after the brilliant beginning there 
had been a general tapering off; anti- 
climaxes, to mix the metaphor, never 
leave a nice taste in the mouth. 

Anyone who could have known 
beforehand that the weather intended to 
hold up, and that the wicket was going 
to be perfect from beginning to end, 
would have written down ‘‘drawn” as 
his forecast of the result. The Australians 
had a winning position, and were not 
likely to risk anything to lose; they 
would have been foolish to do _ s0; 
England might risk something to force 
a win, as in the end she did, but had 
no intention of losing the match. As 
the game was played, had the innings 
actually scored been made in a different 
order, our men might have had a chance 
of winning outright, that is, if the 
Australians had batted first, and scored 
their 352, and England had retorted with 
576. With the Australians tired, and the 
English bowlers fresh, a decisive finish 
might have been possible, but even at 
that it was hardly probable, bar the 
accidents of the game; but reverse the 
programme, and weary bowlers never had 
a chance against fresh batsmen; and it 


was just the happy circumstance that Rhodes found ‘a spot” 
that enabled us to put a good face on the game. On paper, the 


draw was largely 
in favour of 
England; on 
the field results 
might not have 
come out well, 
for even 150 is 
a very nasty 
score to have to 
get when the 
match, an impor- 
tant match too, 
depends upon 
the batsmen’s 
nerve and skill, 
while the other 
side, with the 
runs ready 
banked, and no 
prospect of a 
long outing, can 
put every ounce 
into their work. 
So let us take 
no account of 
draws in favour 
of this side or 
that;. to put 
them _ seriously 
forward is little 
better than to 
make excuses for 
failure. The Aus- 
tralians snatched 
one win, a good 
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win it was, and 
were then in the 
position of the 
“king of the 
castle ’’ ; remove 
them who can ! 
To many 
people, the 
heroes of the 
match will be 
those who made 
big scores; the 
thoughtful and 
thorough would 
bestow the bays 
on Lockwood, 
who not only 
bowled splen- 
didly, and with 
splendid success, 
but did so under 
trying circum- 
stances—an _in- 
jured leg, which 
eventually, when 
the issue was 
practically 
settled, com- 
pelled him to 
leave the ground. 
It was a great 
feat of bowling and pluck, unapproached by any other perfor- 
mance during the match. MacLaren does not figure particularly 
largely on the score sheet, though he 
made nearly fifty runs, but he won the 
toss, a most laudable act; he _ fielded 
superbly, and he managed his side with 
a skill that was almost inspired, for 
inspiration it was to put on A. O. Jones 
early in the game, as Jones, though a 
useful bowler, is not a great bowler ; still, 
he did his work well. Further, it was 
genius that sent in Jackson and Hayward 
to bat first, for their place on the card 
has generally been lower down, and in 
every previous test, match one or both 
had to stay the rot,*and discount the 
failures of their predecessors. With 
lighter hearts, and an anxiety that hardly 
existed, they did themselves great justice, 
and must have pleased their captain as 
much as they pleased themselves. What 
the team might have made as a. total 
cannot be conjectured, as when three 
wickets had fallen for about 320 runs, 
hitting and not playing was the order 
of the day, and it says a good deal for 
the brilliancy of the batting that so 
many men got respectable scores when 
playing to orders, and not as their fancy 
dictated. To Darling and Gregory 
belongs the credit of saving their side 
when everything was black, and their 
cricket, though not particularly lively, was 
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at no time mono- 
tonous, a fact 
that cannot be 
asserted about 
Worrall; yet 
Worrall did just 
what was right, 
as did McLeod 
when he came 
to Gregory’s aid, 
though he pleased 
no one save the 
Australian 
Eleven and the 
Australian — sec- 
tion of the spec- 
tators. When 
Tuesday ended, 
and fifteen Aus- 
tralian wickets 
were still to fall, 
it was pretty 
clear how the 
match would 
end; ten of the 
fifteen fell, and 
the game was 
drawn, after a 
somewhat unat- 
tractive display. 
To Lockwood’s 
bowling allusion has been made, also to a useful piece of work by 
Rhodes, but so good was the English batting that little glory 
came the way of the Australians who had 
a bowl. Four for 164 was Jones’s analysis, 
and no one can call it marvellous. Though 
the Englishmen naturally tired on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, the fielding of both sides 
was well worthy of the occasion, the 
dropped catches being wonderfully few 
and the stopping excellent. In three days 
a certain number of catches are sure to go 
to earth and excite the indignation of 
critics. If the critics would go into the 
field for a short time, the experience might 
take some of the vinegar from their lips 
or gall from their pens. As a matter of 
tactics, MacLaren was the more brilliant 
captain ; if he erred at all, it was in chang- 
ing his bowling a little too frequently, but 
this is a point on which the best tacticians 
disagree. But how was it that Darling 
only allowed Howell, who was played for 
his bowling, to.send down but fifteen overs 
during so long an innings? He seemed, 
too, to have too great a belief in McLeod, 
who, puzzling as he was at first, bowled 
very easy stuff after his first few overs. 
It was a fine duel between combatants of 
different characteristics, and the result 
justifies no inferences as to the merits of 
the two styles. We may paraphrase Theo- 
critus for the envoi: ‘* Unconquered both, 
to neither vict’ry came.” 





MR. S. GREGORY. 


RACING NOTES. 


A REALLY remarkable feature of the present racing season has Leen 
the extraordinary number of races won by horses bred in America, 
Australia, and New Zealand. This is no doubt to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are for the most part harder and sounder animals than 
our own, and not only stand more work, but come again more quickly after a 
severe race. It is seldom that such a horse as Newhaven II. is bred in this 
country, whilst Merman could probably wear out haif-a-dozen of our soft 
English-bred horses ; and of this season’s two year olds, there is little doubt that 
the two best: are the hard, big-boned American Democrat and the Australian 
sire Trenton’s staying son Longy. Whatever the cause, there can be no 
denying the fact that the great majority of thorough-breds raised in England 
atthe present day are more or less soft-hearted, bad-constitutioned, light-limbed 
animals that could not by any stretch of the imagination be supposed to 
Improve the breed, which is the avowed object of racing. 

The stewards of the Jockey Club at last seem to be alive to the fact that 
the British thorough-bred is deteriorating, and their latest efforts to encourage 
longer distance racing are certainly a step in the right direction. At the same 
time, I doubt if they will result in much so long as the time chosen. for this 
class of race is the summer, when the ground is usually too hard for our 
Soft-legged horses to be trained over long distances, and it would probably be 
4more efficacious plan if the majority of races of more than a mile and a-half 
were to be run in the spring and autumn, when we might reasonably hope to 
see large and good-class fields go to the post. 

Another source of much that is undesirable in our modern breed of race- 
horses, as I have always thought, is the inane practice of leaving nine-tenths of 


the thorough-breds foaled in this country entire. Geldings are in every way 
sounder, better tempered, easier to train, and last longer, especially when 
operated on as yearlings, and why the country should be flooded with ‘a lot of 
useless stallions which by four years of age are too unsound or too bad-tempered to 
race, and who have little else but faults to transmit to the progeny which they 
are unfortunately allowed to create, is a thing which has always puzzled me. 
The hard, sound, wearing qualities, added to the racing merits, of the American- 
bred horses running in this country at the present moment, who are nearly all 
geldings, are sufficient proof of this, if any were needed ; and of one thing there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, namely, that nothing would tend more to the 
ultimate improvement of the breed in this, country than that nine-tenths of the 
colts foaled here should be operated on at an early period in their existence, 
The Duke of Westminster has lately given practical expression to his opinion 
by having several of his own yearlings operated on. It is very satisfactory 
to see a breeder in his position set such an excellent example, and I have 
very little doubt that it will result in its some day becoming the fashion at 
other studs, much to the advantage of the British Turf and the breed in general. 
But whilst mentioning the subject of the Eaton Stud, I may say that recently 
I saw there a very fine yearling filly, half-sister to Flying Fox, by Grey Leg, 
and also a remarkably good colt foal, own brother to this year’s Derby winner. ( 
It is true that at Eaton every yearling colt has a paddock to himself; but 
there are very few studs which possess a sufficient range of ground for this, 
so that, in most cases, the colts have either to take it in turn to be allowed 
their few hours of air and exercise, or to be turned out together, which is 
an almost unfailing cause of subsequent roguishness. Space, exercise, and 
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open air are, then, absolutely necessary conditions for the rearing of young 
bloodstock. They are very seldom sufficiently combined in England, they 
almost always are in America and Australasia, and the results aie the weedy, 
spindle-shanked cowards bred in the one country, and the big, hard, big-boned 
horses which come from the other two, It is true that this country has 
in the last few years produced Persimmon, St. Frusquin, Galtee More, 
and Flying Fox; but what proportion do these four animals bear to the 
remainder bred in the same period? Again, it must be remembered 
that St. Frusquin failed to get through his three year old season, that Galtee 
More could not be trained as a four year old, and that Flying Fox is the one 
good horse of his year, at least it is difficult to see what other three year old 
there is this year—except, 
perhaps, the American Caiman 

that has any pretensions to 
be called a good horse. Facts 
are stubborn things to contend 
with, and it is a fact that of 
the three horses which went to 
the post for this year’s Gi od- 
wood Cup two wereAus'ralians ; 
whilst if there were any market 
now on next year’s Derby, an 
American gelding would cer- 
tainly be favourite. An 
American sire stands second 
on the list of winning sires of 
the season, and in one stable 
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alone horses bred on the other 
side of the Atlantic have won 
nearly £ 30,000 in stakes. 

The principal meeting of 
last week was that at Stockton, 
where we saw some interesting 
sport, and a feature of which 
was the success of Newmarket- 
trained horses. I am afraid 
there must be a very bad lot of 
horses trained in the North just 
now. I am always preaching 
in these notes on the folly of 
laying odds, for the simple 
reason that animals which start 
with odds laid on them so 
often get beaten; and another 
example of this was afforded 
when Vain Duchess, who must 
be very nearly at the top of the 
tree in her own age, and started 
at 2 to 1 on in the Hardwicke 
Stakes, went over before 
Alvescot, a chestnut colt by 
Kaeburn—Alberta. It must be 
remembered, however, that the 
beautiful daughter of Isinglass 
and Sweet Duchess has been 
worked very hard of late, and 
that she was trying to give 12Ib. 
to the winner, who | happen to 
know had been highly tried at 
home before being sent to 
Stockton. He is moreover a 
good-looking, powerful coll, 
and probably a bit more than 
useful. All the same I shall 
expect Vain Duchess to wipe 
out this defeat on softer ground, 
as I doubt if the hard going at 
Stockton was al:ogether to her 
liking. Sir R. Waldie Griffith, 
who has been very lucky this 
season, and had an especially 
successful week at Stockton, 
soon took his revenge for Vain 
Duchess’s defeat by winning the 
Great Northern Leger with 
Landrail, a very useful filly Ly St. Serf out of Thistlefield, by Springfield out 
of Thistle (dam of Common, Goldfinch, and Throstle). She won in a canter 
too from Sir Reginald, who showed winning form when he finished in front 
of Jaquemart at Hurst Park in May last. 

This victory, which was worth 500 sovs. to the winner, and was achieved 
over a mile and five furlongs of ground, was followed up on the succeeding 
afternoon by a successful etiort of the same owner’s Sweet Marjorie, in the 
Durham County Produce Plate, of 1,000 sovs., for three year olds, and run over 
a mile and a-quarter. This beautiful filly won in a canter by eight lengths, 
beating, amongst others, Silverpoint, Simonside, and Model Agnes, and she has 
evidently come to her true form at last. 

It was a curious coincidence that whilst she was busy winning her race at 
Stockton, I was looking at her yearling own brother at the Bruntwood Stud. A 
remarkably fine colt he is too, of a powerful, big-limbed, galloping type, and full 
of liberty. He will make a good price at Doncaster after his sister’s victories. 
There is also a two year old half-brother to these two, by Isinglass, in training at 
George Challoner’s. | He has not run as yet, but will probably win races some 
day. On the first day of the Stockton Meeting Sir R. Waldie Griffith’s colours 
had also been carried to victory by Bettyfield, in the Wynyard Plate. Marconi, 
who had been well galloped at home, was expected by his stable to win this event, 
and as it was only by a head that he was upset, after none the best of the luck, he 
will be worth watching in future. Bettyfield was giving him 12lb., however, and 
her victory was a highly-meritorious one. | Nushka, who was made a very hot 
favourite, ran fast to the distance, but failed to stay, and Queen of the 
Vale also disappointed her connections. The winner is also out of the 
beautifully-bred Thistlefield, her sire being Amphion, and these three 
victories of Sir R. Waldie Griffith made up to him, I hope, for the defeat 
of Vain Duchess. 
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THE LATE MR. ROBERT PECK. 


\ ' J HEN I wasat Malton the other day I had pointed out to me the house in 
which was born, some four-and-fifty years ago, the child destin:d to 
become well known in the racing world as Robert Peck. I little 

knew that at that very moment he lay dying at the Crown Hotel, 

Scarborough, and would not live to see the additions that the builders were then 

busy making to the old house in which he first saw the light. He graduated 

early in life with his uncle, Mr. Robert Heseltine, who lived at Hambledon, 
hard by; with his father, Charles Peck, who trained at Malton; and in 
the stable of William I’Anson, who at the same place trained such famous 
win ers as Blink Bonny, Caller 
Ou, and Blair Athol. Soon 


4 after this he left Malton for 
a € @ ‘ Inville, where he _ trained 
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privately for Lord Stamford. 

It was as Mr. James 
Merry’s trainer at  Russley, 
however, that the then young 
Robert Peck was to lay the 
foundations of his future fortune, 
King of the Forest, who finished 
third in the Two Thousand, ran 
a dead-heat with Albert Victor 
for second place in the Derby, 
after which he won the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, 
was trained by him. Before he 
was thirty years of age he had 
won the Derby for Mr. Merry, 
with the famous Doncaster, 
who subsequently founded the 
fortunes of the present Eaton 
Stud; and when the famous 
iron-mas'er shortly afterwards 
retired from the Turf, Robert 
Peck was already a rich man, 
His judgment was not often at 
fault ; and although most people 
thought that the £10,000 he 
gave for Doncaster was an ex- 
cessive price—how ridiculously 
trifling it looks in these days— 
he shortly afterwards turned 
him over to the Duke of West- 
minster, at a profit of £4,000. 
Considering what the son of 
Stockwell afterwards did for 
that nobleman’s stud—Bend 
Or, Ormonde, Orme, and 
Flying Fox—he cannot be con- 
sidered to have been a dear 
horse. 

Robert Peck subsequently 
trained for the Duke of West- 
minster and Lord Rosebery, 
for the former of whom he did 
well with Pellegrino, Fore- 
runner, and others, as well as 
winning the Derby with Bend 
Or. He was also associated 
with Hampton, whilst he trained 
several winners for Lord Rose- 
bery. 

He hardly did so well 
when he gave up being a public 
trainer and took to training 
horses for himself, but he won 
a big stake when his own mare 
Hackness won the Cambridge- 
shire in 1882, and he also did 
well with Barcaldine. The 
Bard, whom he_ owned in 
partnership with General Owen 
Williams, did well for his 
joint owners, and would have won nine Derbys out of ten. Of recent 
years Mr. Peck had devoted himself chiefly to breeding, and his favourite horse, 
Janissary, was not long in siring a Derby winner in Jeddah. Mr. Peck was 
not only a capable: trainer, a straightforward owner, and a good judge of all 
things pertaining to breeding and racing thorough-breds ; he was also a pleasant, 
open-handed man of the world, who was generally liked and respected. His 
death has occurred at an all too early age, and his loss will be widely and 
genuinely mourned. Outpost. 
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Three in a Family. 


F this good lady had only had the luck to be a human 
mother she would have qualified for the Queen’s bounty, 
for this nice little lot of three that are seen with her in 

the picture are triplets. He that has the fortune to be owner of 
this excellent good mother is Mr. J. Delamore, a Cheshire man, 
and the offspring are potential makers of Cheddar cheese. It 1s 
sufficiently unusual for a cow mother to be thus TREBLY BLESSED 
for the circumstance to be put on record by pen and camera. 
The calves are so alike that one would presume it would 
puzzle their own mother to tell them apart, though this is by n0 
means always the case with calves, or other babies of the lower 
creatures, born at one time. It would be interesting to hear the 
previous record of this mother—whether she has distinguished 
herself before in the minor degree of twins, and interes*‘ng, t00, 
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to know her future—whether history will 
repeat itself. It has a tendency to do so in the 
ike cases. 

wes or seems no evidence to show that 
when many are born in one family, as in this 
instance, the members are likely to be more 
weakly than single children, although a priort 
one might have thought it would be so. On 
the contrary, if the maxim that we hear quoted 
apropos of human affairs holds good of matters 
vaccine, that large families have a way of 
being successful, then these three little people 
ought to have a very good life before them. At 
all events, they are born in a good time, in 
a year of good pasture and very fair hay 
crops, in a glorious summer when the world 
ought to appear pleasant to their ruminant 


{ oO ; 
% A further point of interest in the family 
history would be to know whether the mother 
has transmitted her own good fortune to her 
lady children, for in this, too, history likes 
repeating itself—that tendencies of the kind 
shown here are apt to be hereditary. Unfortu- 
nately, though the camera is a clever thing, it 
cannot look as far ahead as this. At present all we can do is 
to conjecture. 


G. Mark Cook. 
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SPORT IN INDIA. 


[To ‘rue Epiror or ‘Country LIre.”] 
$1k,—Perhaps you may find the enclosed letter from a young Artillery officer in 
India sufficiently interesting for publication.—A, G. PALMER. 


Camp Kangi Talau, Shapur, Betul, Central Provinces, India, July 26th. 
My Dear,—I hope you got a letter from me somewhere xear your birthday this 
year fora change. It isa day, I hope, I shall never forget again, considering 
what it did for me yesterday. Nothing but my diary for the last six weeks 
could give you an idea of the solid toil I have been putting in trying to ‘find 
bison and failing, nor the utter state of despair to which I was reduced on the 
24th at still not finding any beasts. On that very evening I said to my poor 
shikari (whose life was becoming a burden to him from despair also), 
‘To-morrow is my ‘ burra din’ (great day), and I think I shall at last find 
some game.” He tried to look as if he anticipated’ success, but failed signally, 
the faith was not in him. On the 25th, however, I set forth inspired with 
fresh confidence, for, said I, **it is Tin’s birthday.” I started at 5.30 a.m., 
walked through five miles of thick jungle, all up and down hill; at last 
found tracks where a bison had been the day before. This is considered 
“not good enough” by most people, but I was firm. No,” said 
I to ‘the shikari; ‘‘no, you don’t leave these tracks until this beast 
is found, if we have to follow them and sleep on them for a week.” So 
off we started, Tucker in front, then I followed with double rifle, we shikari 
with his eyes greased. Track, track, track, all his : 
wanderings on the 24th (and he was « traveller, I tell ' 
you), then at last the place where he had sept during 
the night, then fresher tracks, getting better, better, 
then Lushes just broken down, then a nest of white 
ants all still rushing about where he had put his 
foot in their house; last of all there he was! gazing 
away ascalm asa cucumber. I really had no time, 
much as I should have liked it, to admire the beast as 
he gazed atout, a grand fellow—jet black all over, 
with bright chestnut stockings and chestnut forehead. 
And size—my goodness! more like anelephant. Tue 
next thing he knew was two heavy 12-bore bullets 
playing old Harry with his internal economy. Qui k 
as lightning he ran about 5oyds., and concealed hims: If 
ina dense clump of bamboo, waiting for me to follow 
his tracks, and give him a good chance of flooring me. 
I saw his ugly little eyes glittering round at me, all 
agog fora charge. Translated idioms are rarely suc- 
cessful, but my shikari fully appreciated my remark 
481 pointed at him, and said in Hindustanee, “hum 
kul paida nahin hua ”_srammar is not a strong 
point at this moment—so approaching, strictly under ; 
cover of a stout tree with both barrels refilled, 3 
I came up with the bamboos between me and © 
him, and he had to emerge the other side, and 
Swing round before charging. At this moment 
[judged that a real stopper would be salutary, 
89 ashe rushed into action; I gave him a ball 
at I5yds., which went through both shoulder 
blades, and he fell! So there you have the 
history of my first bison brought to bay on your 
birthday, and a good one, too, a monstrous 
ast, I2ft. 7in. from mwzzle to tail end, 
Si. 10in. at shoulder, rising to 6ft- 2in. at 
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centre of back. I could not manage to measure the girth, as the ten 
men I called from the nearest village failed to begin to raise either hind 
or fore quarters. The rest of the day, and part of the night, was spent 
in skinning him, not assisted by a swarm of bees, who, insulted at our 
presence in their home, promptly attacked us with great fury, and we had to 
work with cloths over our heads, which was hot and uncomfortable ; moreover, 
ths morning I cannot see out of my left eye, and the shikari and 
another man cannot see out of either—so we were worsted. The horns 
measure each, outside curve 24}in., round base 20in., along inside and across 
forehead 54}in. I have laboured hard all day to save the skin, but it is 
desperate work this damp weather. I am sending it off to-morrow to be 
cured, if I can get a pony to carry it to the railway (25 miles), The skin won’t 
dry here, it is mostly fin. thick; but though with little hair on it, the colours 
are extremely handsome, I shall probably send you the head. You 
should have seen my sirloin of beef for dinner this evening! I had 
to borrow the largest pot in the village to cook it, and it fitted tight then. My 
bread-making carries on very well, better than in the hills last year; not so 
difficult to keep the yeast warm here ; but it is wonderfully pleasant and fairly 
cvol. Iam out from morning till night ; no sun, and, considering the season, 
very little rain. One expects to get washed out about once a week, then I have 
to step out of my bed into my empty bath (the only dry place); excuse 
exaggeration | 29th,—My poor beast’s skin is all spoilt! After all that labour 
too! The man says all the hair was falling off when it reached him ; but I shall 
have the skull and claws still. I am bored with the head ; it won’t go into my 
tub, so it must go as it is; but it won’t be a pleasant fellow-traveller for the 
guard in the train. —Yours affect., C. 


A CURIOUS SUNDIAL. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I enclose a sketch of an old dial, found lying, without pedestal, 
in a garden. It seems to me different from any other dial I ever saw, 
and [ should be much obliged if you could give me any information 
explaining it. Of course you will see that the central sketch shows all the 
sides, as if they were laid flat round the top. The oblong and the round 
cavities are rather deep; the other sides are flat and have the remains of 
iron indicators. The whole thing is much worn, but seems to me worth 
restoring and also mounting. Perhaps some of your contributors could kindly 
give me a sketch of gq suitable and correct pedestal, and an idea of the 
probable age of such a dial. Fortrose is the site 
fl of an old cathedral, now in ruins, aud this dial 

may have come from the grounds of it, or of some 
of the clergy houses.—S. J. HALDANE. 

HENS KILLING HAND.-REARED CHICKS, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.”] 
S1r,—In a note in Country Lire of August 19th 
you give an account of the way in which tame-reared 
partridges were annexed and carried off by old barren 
birds in Berkshire. May I give a case which I 
witnessed myself, in Kent, in which very different 
feelings were displayed. A number of young phea- 
sants with the hens had been moved into low 
coppice, lately cut, in which there were several wild 
pheasants, also with broods, The hens were kept in 
coops, round which the young birds wandered at 
large. Soon several of the young hand-reared phea- 
sants were found lying dead around the coops. The 
keeper watched and discovered that theculprit was one of 
the wild hen pheasants, which brought her own brood 
up to eat the food provided for the tame birds, and 
killed these, which were rather larger than her 
own chicks, whenever they came near. Watching 
near one of the coops, I saw a very curious 
instance of the vigilance of thé domestic fowl 
as a mother to young pheasants. This hen had 
lost two or three poults by attacks from the 
pheasant. As we were watching, the hen 
uttered her alarm note, the same noise which 
fowls make when a hawk comes in si:ht. 
We could see nothing, but the young pliea- 
sants ran to the coop. Then about 5{t. behind 
the coop we saw the hostile pheas:nt. 
Between her and the hen in the coop was the 
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boarded back of the coop; the pheasant was therefore invisible, yet the hen 
knew she was there. Did she do this by hearing or scent? The keeper, a 
very observant man, said she heard the pheasant’s steps.—C. J. CORNISH, 
USING ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—What artificial fertiliser or manure would you recommend for a box oft. 
by 4ft. with 12in. of soil in it, in which I grow all sorts of plants, and in what 
quantities should it be applied ?—SAmMBo. 

[There are so many good artificial fertilisers that we hardly know which to 
recommend you to try, as all are of great value. You can select from Clay’s 
Fertiliser, the Canary Guano, Withs, Ichthemic, and others. You must use them 
according to the directions given with each, and they may be obtained of all 
nurserymen. Be careful not to exceed the dose prescribed, or more harm than 
good will result. These manures are very powerful, and an overdose means 
that the plants are utterly killed.—Eb. ] 





(To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I should like to paint in words for your readers a nook in our garden. 
Picture a formal ‘‘ Dutch garden,” with beds of brilliant colouring set in close 
box edging, bounded on one side by a high brick wall, on two sides by yew 
hedges, and on the fourth by a border of azaleas with a background of trees. The 
angle formed by old wall and yew hedge is the nook I wish to describe. The 
earth is hidden by the sculptured leaves of a huge acanthus, and from the leaves 
rise tall spikes of white and purple flowers ; a wistaria covers the wall, its second 
bloom of mauve flowers being even more beautiful than the first, by contrast 
with the soft green foliage. Tropzolum speciosum has thrown long clinging arms 
up the yew hedge behind the acanthus, and has almost hidden its darkness with 
flame-coloured trails; there is an arch in the hedge roofed over with clematis, 
the sweet late-flowering Flammula, and purpurea elegans, and peeping through 
the cloudy white clematis are pink buds and flowers of a Papillon rose, while 
the uprights of the arch are hidden on each side by a densely-flowering white 
everlasting pea. It is seldom that so many charming flowers and creepers are 
grouped together in one spot, and even in this dry summer it has been luxuriantly 
full of bloom, the acanthus, wistaria, and tropzeolum seeming to enjoy the great 
heat, and flowering abundantly in acknowledgment of the unceasing sunshine.— 
CONSTANCE ARBUTHNOT. 
A CURIOUS LILY. 
(To THE Eprror or ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I herewith enclose three photographs of a rather remarkable flower which 
recently appeared in our greenhouse. It is a Lilium Browni, and consists of two 
“quite perfect flowers springing from one stem and united in the middle. The 
photograph showing the back of the stem was unfortunately taken on 
an old plate which has spots all over it, | ut this view shows the structure 
of the flower very clearly. Perhaps you may care to illustrate this freak in 
Country Lire.—A. G. RoBINs. 





[A very curious development of Lilium Browni, which is less apt to 
lake strange departures from its normal form than many kinds. Some 
lilies, L. auratum in particular, are very peculiar in their behaviour at times. 
We reproduce one of the pictures. —ED. ] 


DOG CHASING SHEEP. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Is it really true that there is no help and no hope for a dog that has once 
taken to chasing sheep? I have a very favourite friend who has taken to this 
bad habit. Thrashing seems to have no effect on him, and I am told on all 
sides that the only thing to do is to destroy him. Can you tell me whether this 
cruelly heroic counsel is the only possible, or whether there are not any means 
of breaking the dog ?—C. L. C. 

[The homceopathic cure is the only one that we know of likely to be 
merciful in an inveterate case of sheep-chasing. It may best be applied in one 
or other of two ways, and in both methods the aim is to give the dog such a 
p'ethora of sheep that he will never want fleeces any more. The first, the 
milder, the method that may be first employed, is to wrap a sheep-skin with the 
woolly side inwards right over a dog’s head and mouth, fastening it firmly round 
his neck. Of course he will worry and scratch and try by all means in his 
power to get rid of it, but he will not very quickly succeed. It is as well to 
keep him under your eye during this stage of the treatment, to see that he does 
not get his paw caught or run a risk of hurting. himself. After this has lasted 
for an hour or so you may give him the gentler torture of the fleece tied firmly, 
but of course not too tightly, round his neck, leaving his head free. Soon after 
a course of this treatment take him out in sight of a flock of sheep, and watch 
his demeanour. It is quite possible that he may put his tail between his legs 
and show signs of marked disapproval of all that is associated with sheep, after 
his strong dose of sheep-skin. 1f, however, it appears to have had no effect, there 
js still another means to try. Borrow an old ram and tie your dog by a string 
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‘rom his collar to the ram. The ram’s antics will probably consist in alternately 
facing the dog and trying to butt him and running away, dragging the dog after 
him. About an hour of this exhausting amusement is likely to be enough both 
for dog and ram, and if one or two mornings thus spent do not give the dog a 
thorough distaste for sheep, nothing, we think, will, and capital punishment js 
then the only cure. A dog that chases sheep in a light-hearted way, merely 
for the fun of seeing ; 
them runand running 
after them, can, we 
think, be cured by 
these means, but if 
the dog has tasted 
blood and pursues the 
sheep with the object 
of tasting it again, 
then, we think, he is 
virtually incurable. 
But it is necessary to 
draw a distinction 
between the deadly 
and thecomparatively 
venial offence. —ED. | 
FIDELITY. 
[To THE Epiror.] 
Sir, — We _ have 
taken your charming 
paper now for 
eighteen months. I 
send you an_ in- 
stantaneous _ photo- 
graph of the old 
gardener here, 
which we think 
suitable for Counrry Lire. His name is John Hick, aged seventy-five ; for 
sixty-five years, as boy, youth, and man, he has worked in the garden of Stockton 
Hall, York—since he was ten years of age.—G. J. PALMES. 





FROM THE PAVILION. 


S the all-engrossing test match has been dealt with elsewhere, freely and 
A at length, I need add nothing further in these notes, though I think the 
following figures—I hate figures as a rule—are interesting, and have 
not appeared before. Summing up the scores of the five matches, the Australians 
I find to have scored 2,475 runs for the loss of 80 wickets, while England has 
scored 2,075 for 69. These give us an average of slightly over 30, and the 
Australians one of just under 31. Allowing for the fact that one run made ona 
slow wicket is as valuable as four made on a good one, we may still regard the 
average as sound; consequently guineas to pounds on our visitors would bea 
better bet to take than to lay, and in my heart of hearts, patriotism apart, I don’t 
believe there is. much to choose between the sides. Of course, in the early part 
of the week county cricket had a rest, only four counties being engaged. Of 
these, Hants managed to draw with Yorkshire, while Gloucestershire made hay 
of Warwickshire, both Troup and Champain running into three figures ; in fact, 
the side had a nice little bit of practice with a view to the match with the 
Australians, out of which the county emerged most creditably, indeed at one 
time a victory seemed quite probable ; but the Colonials had a bit up their sleeve 
as usual, and Darling with the help of Iredale, by nice free cricket, saved the 
game. Townsend, missed at 5, scored an undefeated 135 ; if only a// catches 
could be held, there would be no need of prospective legislation to prevent 
draws. Rain helped Yorkshire to beat Notts easily, the bowlers, Rhodes in 
particular, at once gaining the upper hand, but the match not only enabled 
Hirst to score his third successive century—a rare feat, but just performed 
by Hayward—but also gave Yorkshire a very useful lift for the championship, 
which should now be almost a certainty for the big county for the second year in 
succession. A tremendous succession of wins by Surrey can alone oust them, 
for Middlesex gave them a hand up by knocking out Lancashire. The bowling 
of Trott and Ford, backed |,y capital batting, brought this end about ; and as 
Middlesex won, I don’t regret giving Lancashire the straight tip about Spooner. 
His début of 44 and 83 was spl ndid. It is a pity that he is not going to a 
University, Cambridge for choice. Albert Trott has done what no one else, not 
even Grace, has done—taken 200 wickets and made 1,000 runs in a season. 
“© W. G.” has twice been very near this, in the seventies, when there were fewet 
big matches and consequently fewer opportunities. Surrey can’t beat Somerset 
at Taunton, indeed she sometimes comes to grief there; but though her 
batsmen did well, Lockwood getting a century and Hayward likewise 
(his third in succession), the Somerset batsmen held their own well, though 
following-on was a bit in their favour. No one took. a hundred, but sixteen 
double-figure innings, some of goodly size, were played. _ Nice bowled so well 
in the second innings that he justified his inclusion to the exclusion ol 
Richardson ; personally I would sooner have had Tom, who has got back a 
bit of his best form. Leicestershire played an excellent draw with Hants, not 
quite so good perhaps as it appears on paper, as the Hants men, with no prospect 
of a finish, would hardly under other conditions have lost five wickets for 91 
runs. Kent managed to beat the Australians, yet lost very badly to Warwickshire, 
though the victors’ fielding was very slack. Such is cricket! There is no 
argument from results, or we might say, Derbyshire beat Essex, Essex beat the 
Australians, the Australians beat England, ergo Derbyshire can beat England. It 
might, but I don’t think it would, seeing what a drubbing Worcestershire gave 
it. It was Harry Foster’s turn to get a century this time, and he did so; so did 
G. E. Bromley Martin and the old Cambridge bowler, W. W. Lowe. Storer 
was of course much missed by, his side, but nothing can discount a defeat by 
an innings and 200 odd runs. Sussex, as often, has to thank Ranjitsinhji for 
pulling it out of the fire kindled by Essex. Fry did nothing; Brann, 
Latham, and Killick not very much ; but as Ranji got over 200 runs in the 
match and found the promising but impetuous Vine in the right mood, all went 
we'l, and, the draw was secured, but there was no * pottering ” cricket about it, 
for, realising that ‘‘fourers” are as. valuable as minutes, the great batsman 
proceeded to hit twenty-nine of them in an innings of 161. Surprise has 
been expressed at my brother’s successful bowling against Lancashire. True 
he has done little and had few chances of late years, yet ten years ago he and 
Sammy Woods used to open the attack for Cambridge. W. J. Foro. 

















